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ABSTRACT 

Any program used to teach about religion in the 
social studies must meet certain criteria. The materials must be 
socially significant and suitable to the classroom. The teaching 
strategy must promote genuine learning, taking every safeguard to 
prevent indoctrination. Only then is the public school teacher 
warranted, legally and morally, to undertake an in-depth examination 
of religious traditions. Each of the 10 studies presented in the text 
"Pathways to Pluralism" has an integrity of its own. While it is not 
necessary that these studies be used in a fixed sequence, it is 
important that any study chosen be used in its entirety in order to 
promote objectivity. Free inquiry and induction are characteristic of 
the materials. Students are asked to analyze source materials related 
to religion and the social studies, and on the basis of the 
information provided, are asked to develop their own positions* Then 
an open, informed class discussion permits students to present thoir 
own points of view, and respectfully consider positions different 
from the ones they have reached. This teacher's guide includes for 
each study: (1) a statement of the primary goals; (2) information to 
be considered in responding to the study questions in the text; (3) 
oral and written activities that may be presented at the conclusion 
of the study; (4) questions for further research; and (5) a 
vocabulary list. A correlation of this text with leading U.S. history 
textbooks is also provided. (Author/ JB) 
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Preface To Teachers 



Rationale 

Any program that teaches about religion in th(» social studies must meet certain 
criieria/rhe material must be socially significant and suitable to the classroom. 
The leaching strategy must promote genuine learning, taking every safeguard to 
prevent indoctrination. Only then is the public school teacher warranted— legally 
or morally — to undertake an in-depth examination of religious traditions. 

Each of the ten studies in this book has an integrity of its own. In order to 
promote objectivity, it is important that any study chosen be used in its entirety. If 
pros and cons are being presented in the primary sources — as they often are — it 
would clearly be a distortion to use only one segment of a study. It is not necessary 
that these studies be used in a fixed sequence, for they do not build upon one 
another. 

Free inquiry and induction are characteristic of the materials. Students are 
asked to analyze source materials related to religion and the social studies and on 
the basis of the information provided, are asked to develop their own positions. 
Then an open, informed class discussion permits students to present their own 
findings, offer and defend their own points of view, and— above all— respectfully 
consider positions different from the t)nes that they (or even the class as a whole) 
have reached. 

Most discussion will be open ended; that is, the class will not arrive at any right 
answer, (Complex religious and social issues, either past or present, are not readily 
or permanently resolved. Successful class discussion requires that students be 
willing to hear and appreciate the viewpoints of fellow students. Members o' the 
class should also learn to withhold final judgments when the information at land 
is incomplete or fragmentary. Needless to say, the example set by the teacher in 
these matters is of the highest importance. 

Rather than a mere fountain of facts, the teacher acts as a guide in learning. 
Because of the special importance of religion in the lives of many people, the 
teacher has an urgent responsibility to see that the freedom of each student's 
conscience is preserved and respected— on all sides, I'he teacher must create an 
atmosphere of free and open iiujuiry, making certain that a learning situation 
never deteriorates into intimidation or descends into indoctrination. Students 
should likewise he encouraged to use careful and thoughtful analysis rather than 
hasty judgments or authoritative opinions. 

Objectives 

Each study mi this teacher's guide begins with a statement of that lesson's primary 
goals. In many cases the specific objectives will fall in line with the more general 
objectives already being pursued in your regular course. On occasion, the 

If 



objectives may profitably hv discussod with tlio students. At the vml of a study, 
students may help evaluate the attaiiuneiit of the goals in knowledge, skill, and 
attitudes. 

Plan of the Studies 

1. lntrodiictit)n. Generally each study begins with a section designed to relate the 
central theme to studeiUs' own experiences or interests so that they are ready 
to meet the primary soiu ces in an appiopriate frame of mind. 

2. Readings. The heart of each lesson consists of primary sources: letters, essays, 
diatribes, sermons, memoirs, judicial decisions, and the like. Because these are 
critical to the study, teachers should help students reach as complete an 
understanding as possible. To assist in this purpose, each reading is 
accompanied by guiding (juestions, These are not designed primarily as a basis 
for general discussion; rather, the aim is to help students extract important 
information from the reading, These questions will be doubly helpful if 
teachers use them in a supervised study situation. The teacher's guide tor each 
study includes information to he considered in responding to the guiding 
questions, 

3. Activities. The teacher's guide suggests both oral and written activities that may 
he presented at the conchision of each study. In pursuing these iictivities, 
student?; should learn that the thinking process is more important than 
agreeing on one right answer. (Mass disc ussion becomes a vehicle tor 
developing hiHer understanding of the major themes; it also gives studeiUs an 
opporti lity to share their own findings and tentative < onchisions, allowing 
teachers to evaluate the degiee to which individual students are leaching the 
objectives set forth in the study. Written activities, in addition to providing a 
further basis of evaluation, enable students to use independent judgment and 
to develop their own positions more fully. 

The "Suggestions tor Furthei Research" lequire investigation beyond the limits 
of the material given to each student, You may determine which research 
assigimients are most feasible in your own conuminity or school. As nuK li as 
possible, research tasks should be in response to student interest and initiative 

A word list that concludes each lesson makes it possible tor studer.ts gradually 
to increase their own woiking vocabulary. By caietul attention to the context in 
which each word is used, it is otten possible to arrive at a satisfactory 
understanding of the meaning ot the word. Routine assignments using the 
dictionary should be avoided. 
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Correlation of Pathtvays To Pluralism witli leading Aiiunican history 
textbooks. (See chart on pages \\\\ - ix.) 
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Correlation of Pathways to Pluralism W\ih leading American history textbooks 
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chaptf:r one 



The Plan of the Studv 



• Introduction 

• Sir Humphrey Gilbert 

• Reverend Richard Hakluyt 

• Suggested Activities 

• Vocabulary 



This study focuses on the concept of motivation. A primary objective of social 
education is to teach students not only what happens in society but why it 
happens. In this case we want to find out why people undertake certain courses of 
action. Of course, one cannot hope to ascertain exactly why an individual or 
group acts in a particular manner to the exclusion of all other possibilities, but 
students can learn that overt behavior does not immediately reveal a precise 
motive^ Also, students can understand that single motives seldom explain an 
action. Instead, a complex set of motives usually lies behind observable human 
undertakings. 

Teachers and students will immediately see that they daily infer motives for 
observed behavior and that the systematic examination of such inferences is 
directly applicable to their livens. We diink we understand why a person or group 
did something by referring to intentions, motives, thoughts, values, plans, 
attitudes, and desires. (Consider these explanations: Napoleon was motivated by a 
will to power. Sam flew the flag because he is patriotic; Mary let Jack copy her 
homework because they are friends; C^ardinal Richelieu's policy was guided by his 
aim to establish a centralized French monarchy; Pope Urban II called for the first 
crusade to protect pilgrims in the Holy Land. 

Explanation in terms of motive is not an easy or a simple matter. Students 
might begin, however, by noting that human behavior is goal-directed. People 
allocate their resources to achieve gcnils that they value; generally, the greater they 
value a goal, the more they are motivated to achieve it (that is, the more attention 
and resources they will allocate to aclueve it). Psychologists wlio have examined 
personality and human motives generally concur that people tend to value and 
are motivated to achieve g .Hls in a sequence beginning with basic physiological 
needs for survival.^ 



I AfMahain tl. Maslow, "A I hcot N ol Motivation," The Psycholoj^ical Review, Volume :U) (H)4:^), 



The Focus of the Study 
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WHY (iO TO THi: NKW WORLD? 



(). To know and understand 
f). Self-actual i/ation 
4. Self^fsteein needs 
3, Love and belonging needs 
2. Safety-securit)' needs 
L Physiological needs 



Wliile the diagram offers insights to human behavior, few persons would try to 
predict behavior based upon such a m del. Similarly, the proposition that 
behavior is goal-directed and that values influence the allocation of scarce 
resources is insightful but not predictive. Cleorge C. Homans in The Nature of 
Social Srienre v\p\orvd the answer to the question: Why did William the (Conqueror 
never invaded Scotland?^ Generally, the answer would be that he had no desire 
for the lands of the Srnttish nobles, and so he merely fought to secure his borders 
from Malcolm, King of Scotland. But Homans offers this logical set of 
propositions: 

The greater the value of a reward to an individual, the more likely that 
person is to take action to get that reward. 

In the given circumstances, William the Conqueror did not find the 
conquest of Scotland worth the resources required. 

Thus, he was unlikely to take action that would win him Scotland. 

Any question about the validity of this judgment concerning William^s motives 
and his reasons would have to be grounded with references to the factual 
evidence. 

In Introduclion to Value Theory Nicholas Rescher emphasizes the need for 
evidence, and the difficulty in being certain when dealing with inferences and 
explanations by motives.'^ In the case of Joe Jones, the evidence can support a 
probable or likely motive for his action: 

Joe Jones joined the Peace Corps, which is dedicated to eradicating 
problems in underdeveloped nations. 

Throughout his life, Joe has been concerned with poverty, hunger, and 
illiteracy in the world (witness this evidence). 

Thus, we might coiu hide that Joe is likely to have Joined the Peace Corps for 
humanitarian motives. 

Still, the pattern of Joe*s concerns and behavior do not yield a certain 
conclusion on the question of why he joined the Peace Corps. They only yield a 



2 (Ni'W York: Hairou! t. Brace X: VVorKi, p. M. 

3 (EiiglewoodClins, N.J.: PrciUkt-Hull, Inc., 19(H<), pp. 2<>-27. 
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CHAPTKR ONK 



probable conclusion on motives, and it is rsstMitial for studonts to reali/c the 
difficulty in getting even probable conclusions that are reliable. 

Objectives for the Study 

IGwwledge Objectives — ^Each student will demonstrate knowledge of tlie following 
points. 

1. Motives are behind the observable actions of individuals and grotips. 

2. More than one motive is usually needed to explain a certain action. 
?i. A given course of action may be undertaken by different pe()|)le for 

different motives. 

4. Motives behind historical events are often hidden and must be searched 
out if possible. 

5. EnglancPs colonization of America was the result of a complex set of 
religious and secular motives. 

Skill Objectives — Each student will demonstrate the following abilities. 

1. Ajialy/e primary sources for styles of argimientation and information 
about human motives. 

2. Extract explicit motives (reasons) for a course of action from historical 
documents. 

3. Identify emotion-laden words used in an argument to persuade another 
person to follow a certain course of action. 

4. Hypothesize about motives for courses of action, grounding ex|)lanati()ns 
with motives based on the available evidence and realizing the tentative 
nature of inferences concerning motives. 

Value and Attitude Objectives — Kdih student will take into accomit the following 
considerations. 

1. Assess different points of view and weigh supporting arguments on a 
disputed issue in class discussion. 

2. Be skeptical about inferring implicit motives from overt behavior and 
al)out statements attributing motives to an individual or group. 

3. Suspend judgment until adequate information is known and test beliefs 
and assumptions with evidence from specific historical and contemporary 
instances. 
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WHY GO TO THK NKW WORM)? 



Introduction 

To introduce students to the study ofbistoriccil motivation, we look fu st at motives 
behind acti\ities familiar to most teenageis. The basic question is "What motives 
lie behind these activities?" 

1. GeUing a summer or part-tiine Job 

2. Inviting certain people to a party 

3. Reading a particular book froin an English class list 

The answers will reveal that individuals who undertake the same actions may do 
so for a variety of motives. 

Students should first read the introduction to the study, "Why Go to the New 
World?" Then the class may be divided into four groups. Allow the groups fifteen 
minutes to develop a list of possible motives for the specific activity assigned to 
them. Class discussion may then proceed as each gioup lists the motives on the 
chalkboard. 

In the discussion, ask students to support theii* suggestions. Ask how they might 
determine why someone is acting in such a way. Explore also the possibility of 
multiple motives. Can a student read a book for more than one reason? Might 
teenagers get summer jobs for one reason while their parents encourage them for 
another? Do students have different motives for inviting various people to a party? 
Might I go to church for one reason and you for another? 

The primary aims of this discussion are to ha*^ - students know (1) that motives 
exist, (2) that determining motives helps to explain events, and (3) that usually 
more than one motive is needed to explain any given action. 

Further discussion might ccmsider the evaluation of motiN'es (Are his motives 
hcmorable?), determining also whether they are extrinsic (I go to camp because 
my parents inake me go) or intrinsic (1 read this book because it fascinates me). 

England Is Encouraged to Venture into the New World 

England*s colonization of North Aitierica is a familiar story, junior and senior 
high school students have read the descriptions of the exploits of John Smith, the 
Pilgrims and Puritans, and Lord Baltimore. Unfortunately, the motives of 
Americans colonizers have too often been oversimplified. Typically, purely 
religious motives have been assigned to certain < olonial ventuies, while purely 
secular motives have been applied to others. SuiderUs have seldom been asked to 
examine critically the complex nature of hmnan motivation itself. 

In this study, two original sources are presented for student examination. Kach 
reading offers different reasons for EnglaiKrs venture into the New World. 
Shortly after these discourses appeared, F.ngland did enter the competition for 
colonies. The reasons why cainiot fully be determined in this brief study. What 
this study can provide is an opportunity to investigate the possible motives for 
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CHAPTER ONE 



English colonizing, to hypothesize about the strength of various motives, and to 
draw conclusions subject to repeated modification as more informaticm becomes 
available. 

The readings may be assigned for homework or done in class. Questions are 
provided to guide students through the readings. If you need to help iiKii\ddual 
students with the guiding questions, the following should be considered. 



1. What is Sir Humphrey Gilbert asking permission to do? Why does he say, "I will 
undertake this without your Majesty*s being responsible'? 

Esseiuially Sir Humphrey was asking to be .supported in piracy. He wished to 
attack and destroy the shipping of nations that were not even at war with 
England. Sir Humphrey assured the queen that her role would be kept secret 
because England was then at peace with the nations in question — Spain, 
France, and Portugal. Open and official piracy would surely lead to war. So if 
Ciilbert were captured or his deeds became known, Elizabeth would di.sdaim 
any part in his ventures. 

2. What will be the primary gain for the English queen if Gilbert's plan is 
successful? 

By Gilbert's piracy, England's enemies will be made weak and poor. At the same 
lime, England will become stronger and richer at their expense. 

3. What arguments against his plan has Gilbert foreseen and sought to answer? 
Are they good an.swers? 

One argument against his ph ui is that Ciilbert will destroy only the shipping of 
private interests, not the navies of France, Spain, and Portugal. Gilbert answers 
that the priiu es will suffer greatly from bis destruction of even pri\'ate vessels. 
Even though the princes' ships are small and few in number, they depend on 
their subjects' trade for revenues. When these ships are destroyed, the owners 
will he ruined and their businesses lost. By these losses, the princes in turn lose 
their power. 

Another argument is that the plan is not allowable. Ii violates Englaiufs 
tr(»aties and (iod's law. Sir Humphrey answers, "I hold it as lawful in Christian 
policy to prevent a mischief in lime as to revenge it too late." He notes fuilher 
that (;od himsell is a party to England's (juarrels with the (Roman Oatholic) 
nations of Spain, France, and Portugal; God will support Elizabeth in this 
undertaking. 

In guiding the class discussion, the teacher also might use the following set of 
questions that emphasize the problem of justifying policy decisions and 
recommendations: 



Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
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1. What is proposed as a ooiiise of acton? 

2. What tonsoquciict's can he expected? Is this projection of coiisequeiKes valid 
(reasonable, supported by what is known)? 

3. Are the probable consequences desirable? Are these consequences more 
desirable than the probable consequences of alternative courses of action?Here 
the criteria for judging conse(iuences concern values and the goal sought. How 
does C.ilbert perceive the values of the queen as implied in his argument on 
the desirability of the ( onsequences? What are the values he uses to assert the 
desirability of consequences? 



Questions about the map: 

Why might Sir Humphrey suggest Newfoundland for his operations? Why might 
Denmark and Holland be good places to take captured ships? 

Use the map to show the distance between Newfoundland and England. 
Newfoundland is closer to land than other New World land. Also, commercial 
fishing activity off the Newfoundland coast was highly profitable. 

Denmark and Holland were friendly nations. Gilbert could expect aid from 
them because they had a common enemy in the Catholic power. They also had 
large and safe hai bois neai England's coast. 



Reverend Richard Hakluyt 

1. What part of the New World is Hakluyt tall /ig about? Find "30 degrees in 
Florida northward unto 63 degrees." 

Use the map to find the North American places referred to by Hakluyt. Point 
out the extent and grandeur of Hakluyt s envisioned mission from Florida to 
Hudson Bay. Note how this coincides with the area of subsequent English 
colonization. 

2. What plan does Hakluyt have for avoiding the fate of the first Spanish 
missionaries in P'h)rida? Does it make sense? 

Hakluyt advi.ses that colonists be sent to live in the New World. The colonists 
should first learn the language and customs of the natives; presumably they can 
also win their friendship and confidence. The settlers' numerical strength will 
also provide .safety and .support. The coloni.sts may gradually acquaint the 
natives with (Christianity. 

This is far better, says Hakluyt, than the rash alicmpts of the Spanish friars. 
More than once Spain sent missionaries into hostile atul utterly unknown 
territory, resulting in a .savage and sudden slaughter of the foreign intruders. 
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3. What is meant by Tilthy lucre and vain ostenfation"? Why might Hakluyt refer 
to them here? 

"Filthy lucre*" is, literally, dirty money. Many European nations were drawn to 
the New World by the promise of riches. Furthermore, they displayed *Vain 
ostentation/* that is, an indulgence in the trappings of national power and 
splendor. Hakluyt was probably thinking of Spain, which had derived great 
wealth from exploiting the New World. The gold brought hack by Spanish 
fleets raised the prestige of Spain throughout Europe. 

4. What chain of reasoning does Hakluyt use to support his argument that the 
English monarch should send preachers to the New World? 

The natives of the New World are in immortal danger. They cannot call on the 
Lord to be saved because "they have not heard." The Apostle Paul wrote that 
preachers must be sent to those who have not heard the gospel. These 
preachers, says Hakluyt, shcmld be sent by those who are protectors and 
defenders of the Christian faith. The Kings and Queens of England have the 
title "Defender of th(» Faith.'* Thus, "they are charged not only to maintain and 
favor the faith of Christ, but also to enlarge and advance it." From Hakluyt\s 
point of view moreover, the English monarchs are defenders of the *True and 
sincere religion" — that is. Protestantism. 

After students have read Gilbert and Hakluyt, class discussion should be 
directed toward helping them answer the central question, "Why go to the New 
World?" Emphasis is not on arriving at one answer, but on the process of reaching 
probable answers. In this process, students must evaluate and analyze the 
passages, see relationships between them, and determine what is significant. They 
must synthesize their information. Do the passages have points in common? Do 
these give us clues to the real motives for English colonization? Students should 
develop their own hypotheses about the motives for settlement. These must be 
subjected to evaluation. Finally, based on the information provided, what tentative 
conclusion about England's motives can be reached? 
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Class Discussion 

When yon lead the class discussion, the following points should be considered. 

I. (iilbert and Hakluyt each urged Queen Elizabeth to venture into the New 
World. But the advice of each is quite different, 
a. On what points might they agree? Why? 

(iilbert and Hakluyt would probably agree that England*s venture into the New 
World would and should benefit the (Church of England. They might also agree 
that England would be strengthened in her rivalry with foreign powers. 
However, the "filthy lucre and vain ostentation" that Hakluyt condemned were 
probably prime motives for Sir Humphrey. Al.so, we might not expect Hakluyt 
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to go along with cither C;ilbeit*s plan or his Justifications for it. Conveiscly, it is 
doubtful Sir Humphrey would agree that the saving of souls should be the 
primary gain of England's colonial efforts. 

b. On what points would you expect (lilbert and Hakluyt to disagree? Why 
would you expect them to disagree on some points? 

We should expect the two men to differ because one was a clergyman, and the 
other was an adventiirei. 

2. Motives play an impoi tant role in determining courses of action, 

a. Name the major motives of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

b. Name the majoi' motives of Richard Hakluyt, 

A number of names could De used to characterize the major motives of each 
man. Students should of/er their own suggestions. You might list their 
suggestions on the chalk.ioard and discuss the suitability of each term or name. 

c. Could an individual hold the motives of both? Why or why not? 

Individuals living in Elizabethan England might very well share the motives 
held b hy Gilbert and Hakluyt. They might also argue against any 
contradiction existing between the two. It should be pointed out that in 
sixteenth century Europe, nations fought under religious banners, temporal 
rulers claimed divine sanction for their acts, and churches enjoyed 
governmental power. The fortunes of church and state were closely bound. 

% In the writings of both Gilbert and Hakluyt, God is mentioned. 

a. What role does Gilbert imply God will take in the New World venture? 

Gilbert implies that God will aid England in the venture. First, he notes "(;od 
has especially pro\4ded for your majesty's safety." Later, he adds "that God 
Himself is a party to the common quarrels (with Catholic nations) now afoot." 
The enemies' evil disposition toward the Queen and the Church of England 
had no effect because of "God*s merciful pro\adence," 

b. Would Hakluyt agree with Gilbert? Why or why not? 

Hakluyt could be expected, as a clergyman, to discern the hand of God in 
human actions. He might agree with Gilbert that God protects England and 
the Church of England. Hakluyt certainly assumes that (iod would play a 
positive role in the plan to spread Christianity to the New World. This is 
"fruitful labor in God\s harvest." He believes that (;od will move the heart of 
Queen Elizabeth to put her helping hand to this godly action." Yet, Hakluyt 
and Gilbert might well differ on the kind of action thought to be "godly 
action." 

4, The readings refer to England\s relations with other nations. 

a. What was the nature of England's relations with Spain at this time? 

b. Why might the New World be a vital factor in this relationship? 
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c. Was religion an importaiU aspect of English-Spanish rtMations? Why or why 
not? 

England had, under Henry VIH, esUiblished its own national church — the 
(]hurch ot England — and renounced the authority of the Pope. This placed 
England in opposition to (latholic nations in Europe of which Spain was the 
most powerful. During the long reign of* Elizabeth (1558-1603), relations with 
Spain remained severely strained. Religion was not the only cause of English- 
Spanish conflict. Spain's exploration and exploitation of the New World 
brought her money and prestige. The English and the Spanish vied for 
commercial and naval supremacy, the contest being waged on the high seas 
from the coasts of Western Europe to the West Indies. Daring English "sea 
dogs" plundered Spanish galleons loaded with gold, raided Spanish ports, and 
brought frustration to the Spanish throne. The most spectacular event of the 
protracted and sporadic hostilities was the destruction of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588. This pivotal event opened the way for England's entry into the New 
World in a permanent and powerful fashion. 

5. England did, of course, enter the New World as a colonial power. Sir Walter 
Raleigh established the ill-fated Roanoke Colony in 1587, only ten years after 
Gilbert wrote his discourse. Later, settlers came to Jamestown in 1607 and to 
Plymouth in 1620. 

a. Would settlers in t'.iese colonies have motives for coming to America similar 
to the monarch who sent them? Why or why not? 

Colonists and colonizing monarchs seldom had the same motives for their 
actions. Religion and economics may have moved monarchs as it did settlers, 
but in vastly different ways. The economic rivalry among European nations 
stimulated exploration and colonization. Colonies could bring economic 
advantage; thus, monarchs supported colonies. Settlers came because of 
economic motives, too, but they sought private gain more than national 
advantage. The hardships experienced by the English often spurred them to 
the New World. The hu e of great wealth often drew those of higher station to 
become colonial advenUirers. The religious hostility between Prote:;tant and 
(Catholic powers influenced some monarchs in their support of missionary 
efforts. In other instances the zeal to enlarge Christendom may have been 
equally strong. The religious motives of colonists could range from preaching 
to the Indians to seeking an escape from all public religion to a private 
freedom of conscience. 

b. Is Sir Walter Raleigh*s list of motives in the introduction complete? (]ould 
you add more? 

As we have seen, many motives can lie behind a single action. Men came to the 
New World to be free to worship as they chose (for "religion*'), to find gold (for 
*\vealth"), because they were curi^ us (for "knowledge"), because they loved 
advenUire (for **pleasure"), or in the hope of finding a Northwest Passage, 
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winning "power," and bringing about tlic 'overthrow of rivals." Studeius may 
wish to add to Raleigh's list, offering; examples and evidences of their own. 

c. Do you think that England's entry into the New World was the result of a 
single overriding motive or was it the result of a complex set of motives? 
Explain. 

National motives are even more complex than personal ones. To explain 
England's actions, one may look first to religion, next to politics, later to 
economics. One may find these motives— and othei s— so mixed together as to 
make the determination of a major motive impossible. 



Suggested Activities 

Written Assignment 

As an official in the English government, you arc asked to evaluate the comments 
of Gilbert and Hakluyt and to prepare a brief memorandum for the queen's 
advisers. In the memo, list the arguments stated by C.ilbert and Hakluyt, offering 
your reaction to each. ALso, list other points for and against going to the New 
World that you feel the advisers should consider. 

Here the emphasis is upon critical evaluation of the arguments offered by 
Gilbert and Hakluyt—looking at them from the point of view of national interest. 
Adding arguments not offered by either man offers students an excellent exercise 
in historical imagination. 



Questions for Further Researcli 

The following areas of investigation are suggested for students who wish to do 
additional research. 

1. Richard Hakluyt was very concerned with "bringing the go.spel to idolators." 
How successful were the attempts to convert the American Indians? Hakluyt 
wa.s also concerned that the Roman Gatholic Church would enjoy the only 
success in bringing Christianity to the Indians. Did this church' continue to 
have a monopoly in missionary efforts among the Indians? 

2. Various motives have been a.ssigned to the .settlers of the English colonies. What 
were the major motives in the .settling of (a) Maryland, (b) Ma.s.sachusetts, and 
(c) New York? Are multiple motives to be found in each colony? 
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Vocabulary 

abridged 

adversary 

contentious 

discourse 

enterprise 



impoverish 

ladings 

license 

lucre 

manifest 



motivation 
ostentation 
realm 
traffic 
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The Plan of the Study 

• Introduction 

• William Pcnn 

• Thomas Barton 

• Suggested Activities 

• Vocabulary 

The Focus of the Study 

The focus of this study is the conflict between demands for diversity and 
conformity and unity and pluralism in groups and in entire societies. These issues 
are timeless, and people in all ages have sought ansvvers \o questions such as; 
"How much conformity is essential to the survival of the sc.ciety or to attain the 
goals of the organization? How much conformity is des;r.''ble? In the good society 
to what should good people conform — to basic values, to folkways, to be.havior 
that is spelled out in specific legislation, or to behavior as demanded by informal 
social expectations? 

Questions concerning conformity raise questions about freedom, its essence 
and desirability, especially as freedom produces a diverse society or group. As 
different societies and groups have wrought answers to these questions, how did 
they justify their answers? By expediency? By claims of undesirable consequences 
or desirable consequences? By received wisdom? By religious-philosophical 
systems? 

In American history these questions arise time and again, beginning with the 
settlement around Massachusetts Bay, and are very often centered on religious 
matters. Demands for religious conformity have been heard across the land. The 
legal questions about the establishment of religion, religious toleration, and 
religious freedom have been argued throughout that history and continue in our 
own time. Public disputants have most often grounded their positions on these 
questions in terms of their conceptions of the good society. Conformity or 
diversity as a religious issue may studied with reference to many periods of 
American history, but this study draws upon the early history of Pennsylvania for a 
study of the issue. 

In this study, two historic documents raised the issues that permit students to 
learn several useful skills and to practice skills already attained. Students learn the 
difference between primary (original, eyewitness, first-hand) and secondary 
sources, which historians — and citizens — use in their daily search for reliable 
knowledge. They learn the rudimentary skills of internal criticism (the analysis of 
contents) and evaluate of the resulting data to obtain evidence in making 
judgments. The two documents, the first by William Penn and the second from 
Reverend Thomas Barton, are excellent for these learning tasks. Penn provides an 
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explanation and argument based on his plans, intentions, and motive^, while 
Barton argues with a specific value commitment and evidence derived from his 
personal observations. Thus, students read two lively documents that display (he 
role of frame of reference in arguinentation and decision-making. 



Objectives for the Study 

Knowledge Objectives— ¥ydch student will demonstrate knowledge of the following 
points. 

1. There have been serious conflicts over various views of society involving 
perceptions of the need for conformity and diversity, and certain 
measures of conformity and diversity are needed for social stability and 
progiess* 

2. Religious ccmformity may be tied to the establishment of religion by social 
and moral-ethical grounds. 

3. Freedom of conscience may be defended on religious, political-social, and 
moral-ethical grounds. 

4. Penn's colony was an experiment in allowing freedom of conscience. 

5. The effect of freedom of conscience has promoted the religious diversity 
in America. 

6. The issue of conformity and diversity in America has increasingly been 
resolved with commitment t(^ the ideal that pluralism, based upon 
rational consent and the promotion of individual dignity and worth, 
personality, is the basis for a just society. 



Skill Objectives— E'ddx student will demonstrate the following abilities. 

1. Recognize manifestations of conformity and diversity in daily 
surroundings. 

2. Distinguish lv„c,vcen primary a?id scctMidary sources. 

Evaluate conclusions reached by an informant in terms of the warranting 
reasons or evidence and credibility as an informant or both. 

4. Judge whether an observation statement by an informant is reliable, 
employing some of the analytical questions related to the historian s 
teclini(]ue of internal criticism. 

5. (ieneralize about the probable effect of cr^nformity and diversity on 
society and religion. 
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Value and Attitude Objectives — Each student will take into account the following 
considerations, 

1. Assess one's own feelings and attitudes on specific instances involving the 
conformity-diversity issue, especially contemporary cases. 

2. Question conclusions offered and supporting arguments in the historical 
case and in contemporary, controversial cases. 

3. Develop one's value commitments on the conformity-diversity issue in 
contemporary America, especially in l elation to the value of pluralism as 
a route to the good society and the meaning of justice within society. 

Introduction 

The Attitude Scale 

To introduce the study, a short attitude survey is used. The survey is designed to 
orient students to the central issue and to motivate thought. It begins close to 
home with statements obviously relevant to youth. Also, the first few statements 
concern practices, while the latter ones concern beliefs and may not readily be 
recognized as being relevant to students. 

Since this scale is for motivational and class discussion purposes only, no 
attempt has been made to validate it. Thus, no attempt should be made to collect 
data from the survey, nor should student responses be compared or categorized as 
correct or incorrect answers. 

In discussion of the completed survey, emphasis should be placed on 
suggesting reasons for either agreement or disagreement with each item. It is 
suggested that reasons be listed on the chalkboard. From the discussion students 
should have been made aware of the dilemma-like nature and complexity of the 
issue of conformity and diversity. For Americans there are no easy answers. In an 
authoritarian society, the issue can be quickly settled by consulting tiadition or 
ideology. In a society of many traditions and no official ideology, v;e must resolve 
such a conflict through an often lengthy democratic process. 

For each item in the survey there is, of course, a conforming and a 
nonconforming attitude. It must he emphasized, however, that there is no right or 
wrong attitude. Conformity and nonconformity are neither good nor bad. 

Understanding the Terms 

An introduction to the concepts of conformity and diversity is presented in the 
student text. Additional background information on religious conformity follows 
in this guide. You may wish to include it in later discussions. 

From conformity in general we move to conformity that is specifically religious. 
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Religious conformity has been and still is (iemaiided in societies the world over. 
Problems of nonconformity have plagued nations Un many centuries. 
Nonconformity has been seen, as it is by many today, as a threat to social stability 
and the established order. As such, its elimination has been vigorously pursued. 
Western heritage reveals an ever-present struggle of conforming and 
nonconforming elements. Early Christian martyrs, medieval heretics, and the 
Huguei.ots in France may be seen as examples of diverse thinking or 
nonconformist actions. Indeed, in sixteenth century England, even some 
Protestant!-, were officially labeled nonconformists. 

The Renaissance, the Reformation, and the Enlightenment opened the 
floodgates of opposition to established, conforming, religious persuasion.s. 
Increasingly, people challenged long accepted doctrine:, and time-honored 
institutions. 

Unlike contemporary America, eighteenth century England accepted the 
church as an agency of government. To the church was entru.sted the molding of 
minds. In the minds of believers the interests of God, church and government 
were wedded. The force of religious conviction could be relied upon to bring 
acquiescence to governmental will. Furthermore, bishops of the established 
church enjoyed peerage (membership in the House of Lords) and a measure of 
civil authority In return for the social stability and domestic tranquility fostered by 
the church, the government did its best to ensure predominance if not 
exclusiveness of the established church in matters of faith. 

While religious conformity was defended on social and political ground.s, 
religious doctrine could also support establishment. Many devout Christian 
thinkers were convinced that active government support of what they felt to be 
the true faith was correct. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, diversity in thought and deed w^s 
viewed with much greater horror than it is today; the very foundations of the 
social and religious order would collapse if nonconforming views were allowed. 
Since that time, intellectual and political revoluticms have taught that a mea.sure 
of diversity is not only allowable but necessary The degree of diveisitv desirable is, 
however, being debated. 

Just as conformists support their positions on various grounds, so do 
nonconformist thinkers. Diversity is argued on religious (as in Fenn's case) as well 
as on political and social bases. Then, as today, certain grounds were more 
important to some than to others. 1 bus the nonbeliever may support diversity for 
one reason, while the believer is impres.sed by another argument. 

William Penn's colony in America provided one of the original experiments in 
full-scale religious freedom. While other American colonies were seeking 
orthodoxy, Pennsylvania afforded all who came there the freedom to pursue 
whatever religious persuasion they wished. In fact, Penn's own group, the 
Quakers, soon lo.st their a.scendancy in Peim.sylvania as the attraction of religious 
liberty rapidly filled the colony with a variety of faiths. 
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William Penn 

To gain knowledge of the theory hehind the Pennsylvania experiment, students 
are presented with a portion of Penn's own case for freedom of conscience. His 
case is set forth on religious grounds, which are not so familiar to most students as 
political-social or moral-ethical grounds. Students should be aware that while such 
a basis might carry little weight for nonbelievers today, it was more important than 
human reasons for Penn and Christian thinkers of the past and present. Penn was 
able to implement his theory with the establishment of his colony in America. For 
an account of the results of freedom of conscience, we turn to an obviously hostile 
observer. 

1. For Penn, religious liberty meant not only a freedom to believe a certain way 
but also a freedom to do what? 

Penn was very much concerned with freedom of religious practice as well as 
belief. This practice, says Penn, is required by God. 

2. In a similar fashion, what did Penn mean by "persecution"? 

Again, Penn was concerned with prohibitions against practice as well as belief. 
One persecutes when interfering in any way with the practice of what God 
requires. 

3. According to Penn, in what ways are rulers trying to assume the powers and 
rights of God? 

Penn says that rulers usurp the powers and rights of God in the following ways: 

a. Rulers interfere with the capacity for rational judgment — a gift from God 
Himself 

b. Rulers claim a god-like infallibility 

c. Rulers set themselves up as rulers both of body and of soul. 

d. Rulers force faith, which by its very nature is a gift of God, not the result of 
an act of coercion. 

e. Rulers are accountable to none but themseives, leaving nothing to God. 

These questions ask students to identify the central issue; to specify definitions 
for terms used; to recogni/e underlying and explicit assumptions; to analyze a 
logical, deductive argument; and to see the position of an informant's values and 
commitments in decisions and judgments. 



Thomas Barton 



Thomas Barton, it must be made clear, is a representative of the established order. 
For him, conformity to that order is the best way to meet obligations to God, to 
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his church, and to society at huge. Barton views Penn's expei iment with horror. 
He does not, however, speak against diversity on theological grounds. He notes 
chaos and disharmony in the social order. He sees his beloved Anglican Church 
consigned to a position of inferiority (in prestige) in this English colony. 

1. What does Barton indicate has been the resuU of religious diversity? What 
assumptions does he make? What evidence does he use to support his 
judgment? 

Barton notes that strife between groups is "tearing the province to pieces." 
Religious groups are hostile to each other. People are being led astray by 
strange doctrines. 

2. What specifically does Barton suggest the government do to bring some 
Pennsylvanians into the church? 

Bartcm believes that the German colonists might be brought into the church 
through a law requiring them to give their children an English education. He 
later suggests that Anglican bishops be established in the colony. 

3. What kind of citizen does Barton think is best? 

Barton's ideal citizen is peaceful and dutiful, submissive and obedient to civil 
authority. 

4. What kind of observer do you consider Barton to be— a disinterested historian, 
an interested participant, or a biased or a neutral reporter? 

Barton is making (1) factual judgments about events and behavior that are 
caused by Pennsylvania's "religious diversity" and (2) policy recommendations 
based upon his perception of a problem, its cause, and the proper way to 
intervene to effect what he feels is the good society. 

In question 4, students are asked to assess Barton's credibility as an informant 
and the frame of reference and value commitments that guided his perception of 
a problem and his suggestion of policy. While answering the question, students 
should learn the kinds of analytical questions historians use to assess the 
creditability of an informant— questions that are useful to the student as citizen. 
Several of these questions are listed below. 



Questions to ask the informant: 

1. What are the value commitments and frame of reference of the informant? 

2. What is the informant's position? 

3. What leasons and evidence are used to support the informant's position? Do 
conclusions follow from the reasons and the evidence? (Is the position 
warranted?) 

4. Where and how did the informant obtain his or her evidence? Was the 
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infbnnaiU an observer or did he or she rely on secondary sources? 

a. Was the informant able to tell the truth or in a position to know 
the truth? Was the infbrniant an acrcurate observer? 

b. Was the informant willing to tell the truth? Was he or she a 
disinterested witness or a potential beneficiary? 

c. OiXn the informant's evidence be verified by independent witnesses 
(other informants)? 

Class Discussion 

1. Both Penn and Barton seem sincerely concerned with the well-being of 
humanity, country, and the (Hiristian religion. Yet, they assume positions 
sharply opposed in achieving this wlNheing. 

a. Which of the two positions would better promote the growth and prosperity 
of a colony? 

Religion is, of course, only one factor related to the growth of a colony. 
However, if all those who did not conform to a religion were excluded, there is 
the good chance that the special genius of many individuals would be lost to 
the colony. Immigrants of a variety of persuasions have made great 
contributions to America. Also, a generally repressive and traditionalist 
atmosphere may be hostile to new ideas, thus blocking progress. When people 
are free to follow their own consciences and to seek the trudi, society usually 
benefits. Societies that are strongly conformist change little when new and 
diverse elements are stitted. 

b- Which of the two positions would better promote the well-being of a 
religious group? 

While a religious gi oup may enjoy a measure of material well-being due to the 
protection of secular institutions, the spiritual vitality may thereby suffer. A 
group allowed to stand on its own feet must develop inner resources. Also, 
dependence upon the state may obligate a group to thai state, thus denying it 
the independence of thought and action needed for healthy development. 

2. William Penn defends freedom of conscience on religious grounds. 

a. For what type person would this argument have great appeal? To whom 
would it have little appeal? 

This argument would have great appeal to a religiously committed person, 
l^artirularly attracted would be those concerned with humanity's obligations to 
(iod. There would be little appeal to nonbelievers, although they might 
support freedom of conscience on rational or humanistic grounds. 

b. What other grounds might be used to defend freedom of conscience? What 
does Barton emphasi/.e in opposing such freedom? 
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Freedom of conscience may be argued in terms of etiiical luiimiiisni, material 
progress, or political and social philosophy. So opposition to such freedom may 
be based on many grounds. Barton emphasizes deterioration of the social 
order and the attraction of strange novel doctrines in his opposition to 
freedom of religious belief and practice. 

3. Penn was very concerned with freedom in the practice of religion. Is freedom 
in practice necessary for freedom of belief, or conscience? Why or why not? 

Penn felt that people must be free to follow their consciences in matters of 
worship as well as belief (iod, as He directs conscience, indicates the way in 
which He is to be worshiped. No one has the right to interfere with Uio.se 
trying to meet their obligations to (iod. Practice may be seen as the expression 
of obedience and belief. As such, it is a necessary element of freedom of 
conscience. 

4. Should the govenunent of England have been .so concerned with the religious 
beliefs and practices of English subjects? 

a. Give the reasons why government might involve itself in religious matters in 
the seventeentb and eighteenth centuries. 

The English govenunent had a quid pro quo (this for that) relationship with the 
Anglican Church. While the government looked after the church, the church 
supported government policy and performed an 'educational function in 
gaining popular support for government. Since the days of the Roman 
Emperor Constantine, government and church had worked together. 
Temporal rulers acted as God's agents on earth. They played a role in church 
government and appointed bishops. Conversely, their rule was .sanctioned by 
the church and their authority was long considered a gift of God (Divine Right 
of Kings). With the Enlightenment, however, a gradual separation of 
ecclesiastical and political authority began. Dm ing the .seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in England, traditional bonds between church and state 
renrained strong though challenged by the nonconformists. 

b. Does the U. S. government today ever concern itself with religion? How are 
its concerns different from tho.se in England? 

Ill the U. S. today, church and state are legally separated. Under our 
C:onstitution, government may neither establish nor prohibit the free exercise 
of religion. However, this does not mean that government does not 
acknowledge the existence of religious groups, Laws exist that seek to ensure 
the .separation of church and state and to protect the rights of eac h. Al.so, laws 
exi.st to 1 egulate pi actices widely acknowledged as dangerous to public safety, 
health, and general well-being— even if these practices are based on religious 
beliefs. 

While England may foster the well-being of a particular religious group, the 
United Stales a.ssumes a position of neutrality. Neither religion nor iioiireligion 
is espoused by the U. S. government. 
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5. Penn said, "Persecution makes men conform only because of outward force 
and bodily punishments, A faith enforced this way is subject to as many 
revolutions as the powers that enact it/' How might Barton have answered this 
charge? 

Penn's charge could be answered in several ways. First, Barton could have 
assumed the position that there is only one true faith— his own. Rulers, 
therefore, are obligated to save fellow citi/ens from false beliefs by any means, 
including torce. He might also have argued that persecution or restraint is only 
a teacher. We hold our children out of danger, even against their will, until they 
learn that adult judgments are usually best. Then force is no longer required. 
Barton might also have argued that those who conform only out of fear must 
not be sincere in the first place — only hypocrites, 

6. What effect might the granting of freedom of conscience in Peimsylvania have 
had on the subsequent development of religion in America? 

Freedom of conscience was incorporated into the basic laws of America, 
Constitutional and ideological restrictions on establishment and government 
fostered religious conformity paved the way for the development of great 
religious diversity (pluralism) in America, Without freedom of conscience this 
would have been impossible. The full story of this diversity is told in another 
lesson. 



Suggested Activities 

Questions for Furtlier Thought 

1. Why, out of 40,000 inhabitants, are only 500 people in Lancaster County 
adherents to the Church of England? 

Pennsylvania was a haven for people seeking religious freedom. It was more 
hospitable than Massachusetts, for example, where there was an established 
(Congregational) church. Thus greater diversity, as illustrated in Barton's letter, 
could be expected in this colony. In Virginia and other southern colonies, the 
Anglican Church was predominant. 

2. Wliy in attacking the claims of infallibility, does Peim emphasize Protestantism? 

Infallibility was often ascribed to the judgments of the P{)pe as (iod's chief 
agent on earth. Thus, while a (Catholic might ascribe infallibility to other than 
God, a Protestant normally would not. 

3. Was Barton's suggestion that Cennans he required by law to give their children 
an English education a reasonable one? Do you think newly arrived immigrants 
to the United Slates are under a similar obligation today? H so. why? 
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Barton's suggestion that an English education be made compulsory is not 
unreasonable if this means learning those things essential to the well-being of 
the society. In the United States today, all citizens, including immigrants, are 
required to send their children to school to learn those things necessary to 
becoming a responsible member of society: language, mathematics, and social 
understandings have been seen as vital. However, if Barton meant 
indo ctrination in the precepts of the Anglican Church, this would be 
unreasonable. All schools in his time were private and religiously oriented; the? 
odds are, therefore, that Barton had in mind to turn out good Anglicans. In his 
view, of course, this was equivalent to turning out good citizens. 

4. Why might an Anglican such as Barton see greater change in beliefs and 
practices in the various sects than in his own religion? 

Barton would see greater changes in sects that did not depend on a hierarchy 
and tradition for the development of doctrine. The Church of England 
theologians could not proclaim that changes were based upon inspiration as 
ihe leaders of sects might. 

5. Barton observed that the Quakers viewed the Presbyterians of Pennsylvania 
with hostility. In light of the attitude of Penn, the Quaker founder of the 
colony, what might account for such an observation? 

While individual Quakers might not reflect the ideals set by Penn and might 
openly resent Presbyterian competition, it is more likely that Barton's view of 
Quaker-Presbyterian relations was somewhat jaundiced. This could be expected 
of someone for whom tolerance and diversity were unpleasant. 



Questions for Further Research 

The following areas of investigation are suggested for students who wish to do 
additional research. 

1. What can you discover about the Dunkers, New Lights, Covenanters, Brownists, 
or Independents?Did these groups flourish only in the freedom of Penn's 
colony? Find out who they were, what they believed, and if any of their 
descendants exist today in contemporary groups. 

2. If England persecuted the Quakers, how was Penn able to acquire a huge land 
grant for a colony? What reasons did the English CIrown have for doing this? 

3. Penn wrote his book in 1670. From that point trace the development of the 
official English attitude on tolerance. When did it change and why? 

4. What is Barton talking about when he speaks simply of "the church"? Would 
Quakers be in any sense part of "the church"?Where did this concept 
originate? 
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Vocabulary 

accountable 
Caesar 

civil authority 

coercion 

conformity 



defile 
disposition 
diversity 
fanaticistn 



impeach 
infallible 
meddle 
persecution 
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The Plan of the Study 

• Introduction 

• Thomas Bradbury Chandler 

• William Li\angston 

• Suggested Activities 

• Vocabulary 

The Focus of the Study 

This study presents students with information about religious issues in the 
American Revolution. A religious war is one in which ideological or ecclesiastical 
questions are primary sources of conflict. However, in other cases, religious issues 
may be hidden, being closely interwoven with those of a political, social, or 
economic nature. 

The study is designed to be part of a unit deali?ig with the causes of the 
Revolution. Even beyond the historical case of revolution, this study raises 
questions about the nature of authority and its legitimate basis in a group or 
society. What makes authority and gives it power — in government, in religious 
institutions, and in the family? In a confhct situation, where an individual has 
goals and needs conflicting with the authority, what is the proper course of 
action? In a similar situation for a group, what is the proper course of action? 
When is a break with authority justiricd?Wlien is a violent break, such as rebellion, 
justified? Today, as American society wrestles with problems concerning authority 
and questions traditional authority, students* study of this issue is both relevant 
and useful. Another enduring, fundamental question raised by the study concerns 
the relationship between religious and civil liberty. Is one derived from the other? 
Is one essential to the other? 

Objectives for the Study 

Kptowledge Objectives — ^Each student w^ill demonstrate knowledge of the following 
points. 

I. Religious motives played an important role in the actions of the patriots 
in the Revolutionary War era, and religious motives have played and 
continue to play a role in issues involving authority. 
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2. The question of sending bishops to America was part of the general 
problem in Anglo-American relations on the eve of the American 
Revolution. 

3. A religious issue may involve both religious and secular questions. 

4. A multiplicity of causes lay behind the American Revolution, and no 
single factor provides a complete explanation of that revolution or an 
explanation or predictor foi other rebellions and revolutions. 



Skill Objectives — Each student will demonstrate the following abilities. 

1 . Define central issues from a set of brief quotations. 

2. Distinguish between religious-issue positions based upon theology and 
based upon nontheological considerations, such as politics or economics. 

3. Test reasons and generalizations held at the beginning of the study about 
why rebellions and revolutions f)ccur, gathering evidence about the 
occurrence of the American Revolution. Then use the generalizations to 
hypothesize about contemporary rebellion and questioning authority. 

4. State normative principles to justify courses of action relative to authority. 
Justify thase principles in the historical context and extend them to 
contemporary situations for further testing and justification. 



Attitude and Value Objectives— Edch student will take into account the following 
considerations. 

1. Analyze religiously biased materials for data and for skill development. 

2. Confront emotionally charged historic and contemporary issues with an 
open mind toward evidence and dissonance-producing positions 
presented by other classmates and informants. 

3. Use the study of controversial issues to clarify and evaluate personal value 
commitments as they apply to concrete situations. 

4. Develop an intellectual curiosity in order to analyze issues rationally, 
applying appropriate skills; assess one's own emotions and value 
commitments outside the extremes of unquestioning acceptance or 
cynical rejection of evidence of any source. 

Introduction 

To begin the sfady, direct sUidenls to read only the five quotations. Have theni 
examine th. questions following the quotations. Then hold a short discussion to 
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elicit impressions of what is going on. Have students speculate about what has 
aroused the five people to speak out. Have students offer hypotheses concerning 
colonists' fear of Anglican bishops coming to America. When discussing the 
multiple-choice question, point out that none of the individuals were anti- 
religious. They were in agreement in opposing bishops, but some had theological 
reasons and some feared losing their political liberty. 

Students should recognize the bitterness, the open hostility, and the magnitude 
of the controversy, observing that those who opposed the bishops did not voice 
their position publicly. Even in large cities such as New York and Philadelphia, 
citizens feared reprisals and found it prudent to hide their true identities. 

Have students read the rest of the introduction. Does the staiement of John 
Adams help explain the quotations and the motives of those whci wrote them? 

Thomas Bradbury Chandler 

After completing the introductory discussion, assign the primary source readings 
of Chandler and Li\ingston, Point out to students that these passages will help 
them test their hypotheses concerning what is going on. Guiding questions direct 
students to significant points in the passages. No discussion is planned on each 
reading. However, if you wish to help individual students with the guiding 
questions, consider the following points, 

1, What objections did Americans raise to having Anglican bishops in this 
country? How did Chandler react to these objections? 

Some Americans feared they would be taxed to support the bishops, as was the 
case in England, Chandler said this would not be true in America because a 
special fund had been set up to support the bishops. However, he claimed that 
good members of a society should not object to a small tax. 

Also, colonists feared that ci\il and religious liberties might be curtailed. 
Some felt that the bishops would gradually add political power to their church 
authority. (Chandler said that no denomination would suffer, F'urthei, he 
argued that if bishops were granted some degree of ci\il authority, as they had 
in England, it would "inconceivable that any would thereby be injured," 

Have students relate what they already know about events leading up to the 
Revolution to information in this reading. 

(Colonists were concerned about the loss of civil liberties, biU they also 
recognized how closely tied civil and religious liberty were in eighteenth 
century England, 

2. What is (Chandler's political argument for importing bishops? Would any 
Americans be impressed by this position? Why o; why not? 
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Chandler argued that episcopacy, or ^'overnnieiit by bishops, and the civil 
constitution of England supported each otl le felt that no form of church 
government could so exactly harmonize wiin constitutional monarchy as the 
episcopacy found in the Church of England. Because many colonists were 
unhappy with the very government that Chandler praised, they would hardly 
be impressed with his reasoning that bishops should be accepted because they 
harmonized with thai government. 



William Livingston 

When helping individual students with the passage by Livingston, consider the 
following points. 

1. How does Livingston view the state of religion in America compared with 
England? 

Livingston believed that the colonies surpassed England "both in the theory 
and practice of Christianity." He further noted that "there never was a people 
in the world who have been more earnest in preserving their native religion 
and in transmitting it, pure and uncorrupt, to their posterity." As far as 
Livingston was concerned, "there is not a more virtuous, not a more religious 
people upon the face of the earth." 

2. What does Livingston find wrong with religion in England (the wrongs he 
believes Americans have left behind)? 

Livingston sees as wrongs in England's religion (1) submission to arbitrary and 
tyrannical ecclesiastical political power, (2) recognition of a man as supreme 
head of the church, and (3) superstitious attachment to rites and ceremonies 
of human invention. 

3. What need would there be for bishops to come to America, according to 
Livingston? 

LiNingston implied that there was no need for bishops to come to America 
because religion without bishop.s was in better condition than religion with 
bishops. 

Note: Teacheis miglu point out that Livingston was a Presbyterian. As such, he 
would be unalterably opposed to bishops on theological grounds even if he lived 
in England. He obviously would be proud of the Calvin ist strongholds in 
Switzerland, Holland, and Scotland. 

Students should realize tha» Livingston's letter was a public letter, a humorous 
and sarcaiitic piece written for publication in the press. Ask sf .dents to locate his 
barbs and the function of this wit in hv Iping to affect pi.blic opinio!i in the 
colonies. Students might also con.sider examples of his .style in today's newspapeis 
and the effectiveness of this technique. 
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1. If you were an American colonist in 1768 and read the arguments of both 
(Chandler and Livingston, which would impress you as being better written? 

If colonists in America were fearful of ecclesiastical authority, Chandler's 
appeal would certainly not put their minds at ease. He makes light of the 
colonists^objections as he tells them their fears are groundless. His bland 
assertion that bishops are always "possessed of the greatest abilities, integrity, 
and prudence" is obviously un justified. Finally, his advocacy of a church 
"interwoven with the civil constitution" and supporting monarchy would be 
especially distasteful to the Americans who resented the oppressive measures of 
George Ill's government. 

Livingston supports his argument against bishops by pointing out the 
superiority of (christian theory and practice where no bishops exist, as in 
America, Holland, Switzerland, and Scotland. He indicates that Christianity 
may be rendered unpure and corrupt through ecclesiastical authority. 
Livingston's writing appealed particularly to non-Anglicans and to those 
Americans growing restless under any show of English authority. 

2. Drawing upon the original sources in this lesson, what argument could be 
made about the relationship between ecclesiastic and civil authority? 

It is obvious from the 1768 letters that the colonists feared loss of liberty 
through the bishops' use of their civil authority. (Miandler, too, indicated that 
church members could be Judicial officers. In England, episcopacy and civil 
authority were wedded. It was assumed that this would be the case in the 
American colonies. 

3. How would this argument help explain the opposition to bishops by American 
patriots in the 1760s? 

In the 1760s, American patriots were increasingly voicing opposition to what 
they felt was the arbitrary authority of the crown. Attempts to import bishops 
were seen as a move to retain or extend that authority. Students might review 
some of the political and economic actions that were causing increased 
resentment among the colonists. It is important in this lesson to bring the 
chronology of events to the students*attention because the events soon build a 
momentum of their c'^vn. 

4. In the colonial mind, how might fear of England's ecclesiastical powers be 
related to fears of her political and economic powers? Is this a reasonable 
relationship to draw? Why or why not? 

Under a generalized fear of English power could he found fears that were 
based on her ecclesiastical or political or economic power. The average colonist 
may not have made a distinction among them. They were all simply 
manifestations of English might. A fear of ecclesiastical power, by itself, could 
hardly have triggered the American Revolution, but added to all the other fears 
in the air at this time, the religious issue is a most significant one. 
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5. Given the causes of the American Revolution that you can find using resources 
in the school library, textbooks, and this study, do you think that the patriots 
were justified in seeking independence tvnm (Ireat Britain by violent means? If 
not, what could Justify a rebellion or revolution? If so, what principles warrant 
your conclusion that revt)luti()n was Justified? 

The teacher should conduct guided discussion on these open-ended questions, 
carehilly getting students io state their conclusions as principles (*'A revolution 
is justified on the part of the patriots if.... 'The patriots were Justified in 
rebelling against the imposition of bishops because...."). With principles stated, 
the teacher may pose probing (juestions to obtain reasons behind the reasons 
to detf rmine why the principles are valid. When students feel that they have 
Jusfified the principles and a:e satisfied, the teachei' might move to the 
contcmpornry parallel section and see if students will transfer, modify, or reject 
the principles as warranting rebellion and resistance to authority on the 
contemporary scene. 



Suggested Activities 

Written Assignment 

These questions are designed to help studeiUs hypothesize about succeeding 
events. Later, the hypotheses may be tested by further hisU)rical investigation. 
Have each student compose two one-page essays. 

1. On which side — Tory or Patriot — would you expect (Chandler and most 
colonial Anglican clergy to line up at the time of the American Revolution? 
Why? 

Many of the Anglican clergy were not permanent residents of America. They 
were missionaries here without family or home ties, so their loyalties were 
directed toward Kngland. In the Southern colonies, howx»ver, a large number of 
Anglicans supported the Revolution. 

2. After the Revolution, America did have bishops. How nnich difference did 
independence make? 

All the difference is made when there is no fear of authority. Without an 
establishment of the Anglican ('hiu ch, episcopal powers were limited to 
leadership of but one denomination in America. Being loyal Americans, ihcsv 
later bishops were not open to charges of intrigue on behalf of Britain. Al.so, of 
course, after the Revolution, thei e were (Constitutional safeguards. 
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Question for Further Research 

The following areas of investigation are suggested toi' students who wish to do 
additional research. 

1. Chandler contended that episcopacy could never thrive in a republic, yet, 
today, we do have bishops in America. 

a. What churches in the U. S. today have bishops? 

b. What kinds of authority do these bishops have that is difTeient from or 
similar to that held by Anglican bishops of the eighteenth centui y? 

2. Various religious groups responded to the American Revolution in different 
ways. What was th^ position of (a) Presbyterians, (b) Quakers, and (c) 
Anglicans? 



Vocabulary 



affirm 
arbitrary 
authentic 
bask 

burdensome 
commodity 



defiled 

encioachment 
infatuated 
inoffensive 
integrity 

invest (with authority) 



prudence 
republic 



posterity 
preeminence 
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The Plan of the Study 

• Iiuroduction 

• Fouiuliiig Fathers Disagree on Subsidy for Religion 

• Tax Exemptions for the (Churches 

• The Churches Speak: Four Points of View 

• The Supreme (^ourt Speaks 

• The Case of Middletown 

• Suggested Activities 

• Vocabulary 

The Focus of the Study 

In this study students are presented with and asked to clarity the complex nature 
of church-state economic relations. Since the fourth-century patronage of 
Emperor Constantine, churches have enjoyed a favored status in Western 
civilization. When seen as an agent of governinent, the church is obviously 
entitled to support by tax revenue and freedom from tax obligations. With the 
American Revolution, however, establishment of religion by financial support was 
challenged and eventually thrown out. The second step was not taken, however, 
and tax exemptions have remained to the present, although they have been 
challenged; the U. S. Supreme (^ourt in 1970 turned its attention to this question. 

When studying this issue, students can learn important skills in coping with 
public issues and in decision-making. They will analyze and evaluate several 
position papers and arguments on the issue, interact with their classmates who will 
have arguments to make, and finally, make their own judgments and supporting 
arguments. During this piocess, students will have the opportunity to confront 
diverse alternative positions and to clarify their values relative to the tax 
exemption issue in particular and church-state issues in general. 

Objectives for the Study 

Knowledge Objectives — ^Each student will demonstrate knowledge of the following 
points. 

1. The finances of churches and the increasing economic pi essui e upon 
govei nment for sustained and improved services (and thus, pressures on 
\\\v taxpayers) have brought about active public discussion on the issue of 
lax exemption. 
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2. liasic issues of church-state relations were problematic to the founding 
fathers and remain so today. 

3. The religious community is not of one mind on church-state issues. 

4. Theological and practical considerations, as well as constiuuional, are 
weighted in developing a posture on church-state relations. 

5. Government policy greatly affects the fate of organized religion. 

6. There are sets of arguments for and against the tax exemption policy, and 
to know several reasons given on each side. 

Skill Objectives — ^Each student will demonstrate the following abilities. 

1. Identify a position and its warranting argument in a public position paper 
by a religious organization and in documents expressing individual 
judgments. 

2. Analyze and evaluate those arguments, locating implicit assumptions and 
judging the credibility and sufficiency of the evidence grounding the 
judgment or the reasons warranting a value judgment. 

3. Relate value judgments expressed in historical materials of different 
periods to a continuing issue in American history. 

4. Develop hypotheses regarding the effects of continued government 
subsidy of religion and gather evidence to test them. 

Value and Attitude Objectives — ^Each student will take into account the following 
considerations. 

1, Discuss issues that are potentially challenging to personal commitments. 
Evaluate one's position on the issues rationally and openly in concert with 
teacher and classmates. 

2. Respect viewpoints dissimilar to one's own, expressed by classmates and 
by authoi s of various readings, while requesting reasonable justification 
and participating in arguments. 



Students are introduced to the issue by being reminded that some problems do 
not have simple, permanent solutions. The central theme is whether or not 
governmental support or subsidy of religion is justified. 



Introduction 
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Founding Fathers Disagree on Subsidy 
for Religion 

What did the tbuiuliiig fathois mean when ihey wroU' the First Aiiu'iuliiieiitPOiie 
way to rt'solve this (question is to read the material written i)y the founders on this 
subject. Two primary historical sources are presented in this section. 

Patrick Henry 

Patrick Henry's bill clearly shows his ihiiikiiig. Questions are provided to guide 
students to significaiit points. No discussion of these is plaiuied; however, if 
individuals need help with the passages, the following should be considered. 

1. How does Henry attempt to use the government to impose orthodoxy in 
religion? 

Henry not only wishes to establish (Hiristianily but also to ensure conformity 
He indicates conditions to be met by groups and ministers before they may be 
considered legal. An unorthodox group would not receive any of the tax 
monies. 

2. How does Heiu y's bill tend to discourage tlie development of new sects or 
denominations? 

The necessity for official approval would in itself discourage the development 
of new sects. Additioindly, the requirement that a minister be chosen by a 
majority of the society would discourage splinter movements. 

3. What provision is made for the person not wishing to belong to a churcli 
organization? 

Henry has no place in his scheme for the nonbeliever oi' agnostic. 



James Madison 
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In his **Meinorial and Remonslrance", James Madison is shown to be a staunch 
advocate of freedom of conscicMice. No discussion ol the guiding questions is 
planned; however, if individuals need help with the passage, the following should 
be considered. 

L How does Madison show his opposition to achieving religious conlormity 
through aulhoi'ily?What are his reasons? 
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Religion is exempt from the authority of society and, thus, of a legislative body. 
Religion involves a duty owed only to God. The manner in which this duty is 
discharged is directed by conviction and not by force. 

2. What is meant by taking "alarm at the first experiment on our liberties"? What 
is a "prudent jealousy'? 

Madison warns that Henry's bill may be but a "foot in the door." After this, 
greater abuses might follow and eventually all liberties could be lost. 

3. What, in Madison's opinion, does history teach us about "established churches" 
in the past? What evidence does he offer? Do you know of other historical 
data that would tend to support or refute his position? 

Establishment, says Madison, has always worked against true religion. 
Corruption and persecution follow establishment, and the purity and efficacy 
of religion disappear. 

Tax Exemptions for the Churches 

Tax exemptions granted to synagogues and churches present one aspect of the 
church-state issur. Indirect subsidy rather than direct payment is the 
contemporary issue. Not being subject to taxation, a church may enhance its 
relative financial standing as though it had received a direct payment. But the 
picture is a complex one: while direct payments to support religion can be seen 
clearly as an establishment, tax exemption is often viewed as an example of 
separation. Indeed, for some observers taxation would imply control of the 
church by the state. 

As local governments are sorely pressed to find new sources of revenue, they 
gaze covetously upon church property exempt from tax rolls. Also, as church 
holdings increase, those persons burdened witli rising income taxes demand the 
elimination of loopholes. The special position of the churches in terms of the 
American economy thus undergoes continued scrutiny. 

In the article by Stokes and Pfeffer, various aspects of the exemption issue are 
revealed. Students should understand the difference between locally levied 
property taxes and federal (or state) income taxes. As the church buys land, this 
land is removed from the local tax base. An extra burden must be assumed by 
other owners of private property, and therefore opposition arises. Exemption 
from corporate income tax, moreover, can he seen as a denial of the ( oncept of 
separation of church and state and as an unfair advantage enjoyed by the 
churches in competition with secular enterprises. In addition, church-member 
critics of exemptions have pointed out that too gi eat a concern for money can 
cause the churches to lose sight of their mission. 

Since the Stokes-Pfeffei* passage does not fully treat this issue, you may wisli to 
insert additional information at this point. Especially reconunended is the "diS 
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Report" film, The Business ofRpligioth A good background source for the teacher is 
found in The Reli^ous Situation: 1968} 

The Churches Speak: Four Points of View 

These four passages reflect divergent views on the tax exemption question. 
Students should know that the churches do not speak with one voice on the issue. 
In fact, considerable disagreement exists between the various churches. Students 
should be able to articulate and judge the validity of each argument. 

America 

The editorial from America presents one Catholic viewpoint. It concludes that very 
little revenue would be gained from taxing the churches. If students need help 
with the guiding questions, the following should be considered. 

1. Why would the i^overnment gain no money from a tax on church income? 

America states \ lat the churches have very little taxable income. First, the 
greatest part of their income is from free-will offerings, which are nontaxable 
gifts. Second, the churches*ordinary and necessary expenses would use up any 
potentially taxable income from other sources. Thus little taxable income 
would be left. 

2. Why would a tax on church property bring little revenue? 

First, some church properties, such as schools and hospitals, are entitled to 
exemption regardless of their religious affiliation. Second, an assessment of 
property on which houses of wors! -p stand would be difficult because there is 
no basis for assessing the economic value of religion. Because religion is not 
profit-making, little tax money would be realized even if a basis for assessment 
wei e developed. 

3. Are these good arguments? 

Students tan evaluate the arguments by their logical consistency (Do the 
reasons given relate to the main assertion?), by the prediction of consequences 
(Is it likely that these consequences would follow from this policy? W^at 
evidence do we have to accept these probable consequences?), and by the value 
placed upon the consequences (If this will happen if we do that, is this 
desirable or undesirable? Why or why not?) . 



I CJiiild of St. Ives. "A Report on Cluirdu's aiul Taxation" in Donald R. Cutler (cd. ) The Relifrious 
Situation', New York: Beacon Press, 19()8, pp. 9:M-9t)C). 
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General Assembly, United Presbyterian 
Church, A* 

The United Presbyterian Church statement contains theological and practical 
reasons why tax exemptions may weaken the church. The guiding questions raise 
the following considerations. 

L What does "ambiguous witness" mean? 

A conflict of interest charge could cloud the churches* testimony of the truth 
of the gospel. An analogy might be drawn with the judge who presides in a case 
in which he has a vested interest, A church's witness would be less ambiguous if 
it maintained its independence, 

2, What is meant by quid pro quo, especially in this context? 

The church may be placed in a (fuid pro quo (literally, this for that) situation by 
accepting favored status from the government. By accepting such status, is the 
church thus constrained to aid and not criticize the state in return? Patrick 
Henry, it may be noted, saw such a situation as a natural state of affairs, "No 
person whatsoever shall speak anything in their Religious A^ssemblies 
disrespectfully or Seditiously of the Government of this State," 

3. How do these two factors affect the churches*mission or work? 

To be effective the church must maintain an undiluted loyalty to Christ, The 
teaching of the church must be based on religious authority alone. Only in this 
way can the church involve itself in temporal concerns, maintain its objectivity, 
and be the respected judge of society. If the church accepts favors from society, 
it may Compromise its principles. Even if the church does not compromise, it 
may lose the respect of those who see the possibility of compromise. 

Ave Maria 

The periodical Ave Maria presents another Roman Catholic viewpoint and raises 
some side issues. In treating the guiding questions consider the following. 

1. Why might Congress be reluctant to condemn tax exemption for religious 
organizations? 

Members of Congress, as well as other elected officials, are often reluctant to 
take a stand against tax exemptions for churches. No one wants to appear to be 
anti-religious. Thus they might defend exemptions rather than endanger their 
reputations. 

2. What ethical considerations are involved in this taxation question? 
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Church admiiiislrators should be concerned about whether exemptions are 
legitimate or are mei ely tax dodges. If churches ai e abusing their favored status 
and enjoying unfair advantage, this is a scandal. 

3. If churches are required to pay all taxes, what might be the result? 

Churches might have to curtail their social services if they were required to pay 
all taxes, which would place additional responsibility on the government. 
Consequently, the individual taxpayer would not see a reduced tax bill. 



General Convention, American Church 

The Lutheran statement presents specific policy positions on various aspects of 
the tax exemption issue. In treating the guiding questions, consider the following, 

1. How can tax policies or tax law encourage peisons to give to churches and 
synagogues? 

By allowing religious contributions to be liberally deducted from personal 
income tax assessments, tax laws encourage such contributions. Also, if church 
organizations pay their fair share, personal income tax might be 
lowered — again encoui aging contributions. The money thus received by the 
churches can be spent on public service, relieving the government of some 
burden. This gives individuals more influence over how their money is to be 
spent than if it went into the general revenue. 

2. Wliat kind of tax exemption should churches have? What kind should they not 
have? 

Church property that is used directly for charitable, educational, and worship 
activities should be exempt fi om taxation. Churches should, however, pay for 
public services. (Churches should pay taxes on dwellings owned by them in 
which clergy and other membei s of religious oi ganizations may reside. Church 
owned businesses and properties not dii ectly related to the above activities 
should be taxed the same as seculai ly owned enterprises. 



A Summary of Arguments 

This biief reading and the two study questions pull togethei the variety of 
positions relating to the tax exemption issue. To prepare foi class discussion 
students should (1) leview theii' notes, (2) answer the study questions foi the 
reading, and (3) wiite out tlieir positions with notes on the supporting 
arguments. 
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The Supreme Court Speaks 

Following the consideration of the student.s'po.sitions and jii.stifitation, they can 
compare their positions with the fac\s and the Supreme Court's decision in a 
recent case on the tax exemption issue. 

1. Do you agree with the Supreme Court's understanding of the "basic purpose" 
of the First Amendment? Explain your answer. 

The Court's understanding is one of ' benevolent neutrality," whereby "the 
autonomy and f reedom of religious bodies" Is pi eserved "while avoiding any 
semblance of established religion." Wnile government functions on this 
tightrope, it cannot rigidly establish pr inciples for all occasions. The students, 
however, might di.scuss what "benevolt nt neutrality" means in various situations 
that come to mind. 

2. What do you understand by the phrase "benevolent neutrality"? Does this seem 
reasonable to you as a path for the country to try t(j follow or not? 

Using their agreement or disagreement on Question 1 and their discussions on 
various situations in additir. i to the \Va'/ case, students can decide upon the 
reasonableness of this concept. 

3. Would you expect other cases invol> ing tax money and religion to come before 
the Supreme Coui t? Why or why n ot? 

By the time students get to this question in their discussion, they will probably 
realize that the "nxim for play in the joints productive of a benevolent 
neutrality" is sufficiently vague to prompt additional cases before the Supreme 
(^ourt. 



The Case of Middletown 

This activity places each student in the dual lole of tax-paying citizen and dues- 
paying church member. Because individuals in America play multiple roles— one 
may be a neighbor, a parent, a homeowner, a jew, a union member, a Republican, 
a Resei ve officei-, a civil-libertaiian, and a pai t-time student— they aie often faced 
with decisions in which their own best interests are not clear. F"or example, 
interests as a union nieniher may conflict with interests as a Republican. All the 
factors that are to be considered nnist be weighed carefully. Alternatives must be 
examined in order to foresee the results of various courses of action. Only then 
can intelligent decisions be made. 

In this discussion, which may be teacher-led, students should draw on 
information from all the passages. They should offer possible solutions to the 
problem and rationally defend the efficacy of their solutions. As a number of 
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solutions are possible and plausible, no attempt should be made to enforce 
agreement on a single solution. Each alternative should be explored, challenged, 
defended, and tentatively rejected or accepted as a possible course of action. 

An alternate format might be to have students act as a panel of experts. 
Students who have done additional preparation could lead the discussion. They 
could offer their own carefully ^vorked out solutions. The rest of the class might 
then use the panel's solutions as a point of departure for discussion. In e'lher 
format, all students should be given the opportunity to state and defend their own 
convictions. 

Suggested Activities 

Written Assignment 

L Some proponents of greater separation of church and state have advocated the 
abolition of tax exemptions. They argue that tax exemption for churches 
constitutes "an establishment of religion." Other proponents of greater 
separation have defended exemptions. They say that taxing religion would be 
"prohibiting the free exe**cise thereof." 

a. Is it possible for those agreeing on goals to disagree on the means to achieve 
these goals? Why or why not? 

This assignment grows out of a primary objective of this lesson: To develop 
tolerance for ambiguity in answering questions of "establishment" and 
"separation." The First Amendment reads, "Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting free exercise thereof...." 
Application of this injunction to questions of taxation of church wealth 
presents a dilemma. 

For some Americans, taxing the church would imply "prohibiting the free 
exercise" of religion. Indeed, excessive taxation would do so. And the 
observation that "the power to tax is the power to destroy" would be pertinent. 
Church and state would not then be separate; rather, the state could extinguish 
the church. 

For other Americans, this tax exemption implies a subsidy of the churches, 
"an establishment of religion." Exemption beyond reasonable limits would be 
establishment, and the observation that the power to exempt is the power to 
control would be pe\ tinent. In that case, church and state would not be 
separate; rather, the church would be obligated to the state. 

The crucial question is, "At what point does taxation become prohibiting, or 
conversely, at what point does exemption bring establishment?" Students 
should understand the inadequacy of pat answers to this question. Americans, 
including jurists, the clergy, and lay people, are presently searchiii;; for the best 
answer. Every thoughtful discussion can help. 
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b. According to the First Adiendjneru, what shoukl be the goveninieiu's 
relation to religion? 

Theoretically, tlu- government's position is one ol iieiitrulily. In reality, it is one 
of friendiv neutrality. 

t . Will the answei- to question (b) help us ansvver question Why? 

The key to the exemption issue— and to the larger issue ot chitr< h-.state 
separatioii—lies in the concept of government neutrality regarding religion. If 
there were no call for nt utrali'>— if the government were openly hostile, or 
openly supportive— there would be no issue. 

5J. Some critics of exeniptioi?s have said that the churches, by accepting tax 
exemptions, may tndanger themselves. Two specific dangers are noted: 

a. The churches, though gaining financially, face the danger of a quid pio quo 
situation. 

b. The churches, though gaining financially, are losing spiritually. 

Are these dangei s real? If you bf lieve th;-; they are. write an essay explaining 
the exact natui t- of the danger. Fii.d examples or develop hypothetical .situations 
that support and iUustraie your argument. If you do not believe one oi both of 
these are real dangers, explain wh)- they onlly seem to be. 

In this essay students have the opportunity to draw their own conclusions about 
dangerou.s consequences to the churches that m?ght restdt from their tax exempt 
status. Students should consider the following points: 

1. Maintaining rhc chui ches'independent voice and freedom of yction; 
nwintatning thejr rok- as an objective judge of society; and. maintaining 
their undiluted loyally to dieir basic spiritual iiLsights. 

2. Being cone erned with spiritual rather than material things; being concerned 
with rigl.<teousne.'*s rather than respectability; being concerned with what is 
ethical rather than with what vi l-^gal: and being concerned with the church 
as a spiritual fellowship rather than with the church as a civil insti;.ution. 

Just as church let^ders disagree on the reality of dangers to the churches, so 
may students. A variety of conclusions may be drawn ba.sed on available evidence 
and individual orientations. Thus, in evaluating the essays, emphasis should be 
placed upon how well students have developed their conclusions not upon what 
they have concluded. 



Questions for Further Kesearch 

The following ateas of investigation are suggested for students who wisl) to do 
additional research. 

I. What other privileges or special treatment do churches and clergy enjoy in 

addition to lax exemptions? 
i, What other churcli-suite problems have arisen m American hi.Uory? 
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3. Make an appoiiUincMit with your county tax assessor to find the answers to the 
following questions. 

a. What percentage of property in the county is tax exempt? 

b. What percentage of this total is held by churches? 

c. What is the approximate value of this church-held properly ? 

d. Is all property owned by the churches directly related to educational, 
charitable, or religious work? 

4. What can you learn of the tax policy related to church property and church 
income in the following countries. 

a. ('.anada 

b. Mexico 

c. France 



Vocabulary 



abrogation 

admonition 

ambiguous 

animosity 

appease 

commonwealth 

corporate 

demeaning 

dilution 

edifice 



eleem/osynary 

exempt 

extricating 

fatuous 

forbearance 

fiatei'nal 

freeholder 

indolence 

opulent 

philanthropy 



proscribe 

prudence 

(juid pro (juo 

remonstrance 

sanction 

seditiously 

servility 

subsidy 

unalienable 
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The Plan of the Study 

• Introduction 

• The Churches and the Frontier 

• Religious Influenees on the Frontier 

• (Colleges and Universities on the Frontier 

• Town Meeting on the Frontier 

• Suggested Activities 

• Vocabulary 

The Focus of the Study 

This study focuses upon migration and the part that rehgion played on the 
American frontier. Migration is broadly defined as a permanent or 
semipermanent change in residence, which involves movement between 
communities. For each migrant the change involves an origin, a destination, and 
intervening obstacles, one of which is the distance of the migration. History shows 
the influence on many factors in decisions to migrate: political oppression, 
religious persecution, the threat of starvation, a sense of adventure, an urge to 
improve one\s material lot in life, an urge to alter one's life style, a desire to join 
relatives, and so on. These reasons and push-and-pull factors must be 
supplemented by considering a migrant's mental state and perception of the two 
environments, the present one and the alternative one. America was tlie 
alternative enviroiunent to many Europeans; the American frontier was the 
alternative environment to persons living in the eastern United States. 

Uprooting one's self and family to journey to a new area and make a new home 
is a difficult and demanding task, even if migrants are forced to move. The 
adjustments are psychological as well as geogi aphic and economic, and the stress 
of moving is great as migi ants separate themselves from the community of origin 
and seek to gain acceptance and a sense of belonging in the new community. The 
migrants to the frontier often sought to ease tlie difficulties of adjustment by 
incorporating into the new community the desirable qualities of the old 
community. Thus, many migraius established churches and synagogues, and 
through these organizations improved human conditions on the froiuier. 

Although America no longer offers a frontier alternative, scholars and 
reporters still write of the uprooted feeling that many Americans have and the 
gieat migrations from [)lace to place. Twentieth century migrants still seek 
acc(^ptanc<- and a sense of belonging in communities. They search for meaning 
and salisfiiclion in their lives. What is the role of religion in our mobile society? 
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Objectives for the Study 

l^owledge Objectives-— Edch student will demonstrate knowledge of the following 
points. 

1. The religions of America accompanied in varying degrees the settlers 
moving west and influenced the social and economic development of the 
migrants and their communities, 

2. Clergy and church members played a number of roles on the frontier in 
addition to spreading their religious traditions: notably, education, peace- 
making, and civilizing the frontier, 

3. Both Western-born and established Eastern churches organized and 
directed religious activity on the frontier, 

4. Church organization made important contributions to the development 
of higher education in America, 

5. Religion may influence the social and economic development of a 
people. 



Skill Objectives — ^Each student will demonstrate the following abilities, 

1, Analyze maps for information relative to answering sets of questions. 

2, Draw inferences from data presented on maps. 

3, Make comparisons among data presented on maps and to genei ali/e 
using that data, 

4, Make generalizations concerning the relationship of religion to 
developing social environment on the American frontier. 



Attitude and Value Objectives— Kixch student will take into account the following 
considerations, 

1. Participate in class discussion, using the data on maps to make 
generalizations about the relationships between religious organizations 
and westward migration in the United States, 

2. Support Judgments and conclusions to evidence and reasoning open to 
class evaluation through discussion, without unloading with unsupported 
assertions, 

3. Prepare the paper or participate in the discussion accompanying the 
'Town Meeting on the Frontier*' section. 
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Introduction 



The first part of this study is designed to have students gain infornuuion about the 
expansion of the churches on the frontier. From the East, church bodies sent 
preachers, money and supplies to meet the spiritual needs of the settlers. Where 
and to what extent they were successful can be revealed in some measure by maps. 
The maps used in this lesson present a survey of the number of churches in each 
county to show where a particular body is found and in approximately what 
strength. Patterns of expansion are also revealed. Some knowledge of the relative 
strength of .he denominations can be derived from Ihese maps. Finally, by 
comparing laese expansion maps with a topographical nnjp, one may see the 
influence of natural conditions upon patterns of expansion. 

Beycmd pro\iding knowledge of church expansion on the frontier, a principal 
purpose of this study is to have students gain knowledge in the use of maps. Time 
should be spent discussing what kinds of informaticn a map can and cannot 
provide. In the case at hand, neither the types of religious activities nor the 
reasons for such activities are indicated by maps. Teachers must help students 
learn what kinds of information are better conveyed visually rather than verbally 
and how such Information is symbolically represeiUed. General questions in the 
student materials direct students to the significant data on the maps. Specific 
questions for each map are designed to have students gain special information 
about a church body. 

The Churches and the Frontier 

It is suggested that this section be handled as a teacher-led discussion. Most 
questions in the student materials can be answered by referring to the maps; 
however, some must be fully answered by the t(*acher. The following information 
is offered to help in answering (juestions in the student material. Teachers may 
wish to elaborate and even develop a lecture-discussion session based on the 
maps. 

Baptist Churches in 1850 

1, In what parts ol' the country were the greatest concentrations of Baptist 
churches found? 

In New Kngland, New York, the southern stales — North and South Ciarolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Teimessee, and Kentucky. 

2. From New York south, were th(* Baptists g(Mierally moi'e piominent in coastal or 
interior regions? Were they more prominent in rural areas or around cities? 
(C^heck a map showing cities. ) 
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IVapiisls were tmiiul in the iiucrior and rural areas. The coastal^ tidewater 
regions had been influenced by earlier settlers. 

3. By 18r)()» where had Baptists crossed the Mississippi River in significant 
numbers? 

The baptists crossed the Mississippi and settled, most notably, Just north of* St. 
Louis» Missouri. They also located in southern Arkansas and Louisiana, 

4. What might account for the heavy settlement of Baptists along the vSouth 
(jarolina-Cleorgia border? 

The Savannah Rivei\ which flows down to the poi t city of Savannah. 



Congregational Churches in 1850 

1. hi 1850 most Clongregational Churches were found in what seven states? 

(^ongregationalists were found primarily in the New Kngland states — Maine» 
New Hampshiie, Vermont^ Massachusetts, Rhode Island* Connecticut— and in 
New York. 

2. From its New England origin* in what direction did Congregationalism 
expand? 

It moved west, with virtually no penetration to the south, 

3. How might the one South Carolina congregation have traveled from 
Massachusetts? (It did so at the end of the seventeenth century. ) 

Coastal travel by ship, especially in the seventeenth century, was lar simpler 
than gverland journeys. No post roads existed this early in American history. 

Episcopal Churches in 1850 

1. The Episcopal (Munch was the official or established church of the southern 
colonies. By 1850 is there still evidence of their early favored position? If so, 
where? 

Evidence of previous establishment of tlie Clnu ch of England prior to the 
Revolution is found in Maryland, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

2. Where were the major settlements along the Mississippi River? What cities are 
here? 

Major settlements were found at St. Louis. Memphis, and New ()i leans, 

3. judging from tliis map, how successful was the Epi.scopal Church on the 
frontier? 
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The Episcopal Church made only limited ventuies into frontier areas, 
particularly in the Old Northwest. 



Lutheran Churches in 1850 

1. Judging from the map, at what port (the major ones were Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston) did most settlers of the great eighteenth century 
Lutheran migrations land? 

Looking at the great concentration of Lutherans in Pennsylvania, it may be 
surmised that Philadelphia was the major port of entry for Lutheran 
immigrants. 

2. From that port city, in what direction did the (German) Lutheran churches 
move? 

They moved due west in great numbers and southwest along the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

3. What might account for the line of churches south from the panhandle of 
Maryland through Virginia? 

These valleys (for example, the Shenandoah) and mountain ridges were a 
natural migration path into the South. Also, land here was still available, unlike 
the great plantation areas to the east. 

4. Where might Lutherans coming from Europe have entered the Deep South? 

Lutherans who settled in South (Carolina probably landed at (Charleston or, in 
some instances. Savannah, Geoi gia. 

Methodist Churches in 1850 

1. Methodism arrived late in America, that is, during the Revolutionary Period 
itself, hi what stales bordering the Atlantic was it quite strong by 1850? 

Methodists were quite strong in Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
(.onnectirut, New York, New jersey, Maryland, and South Carolina, 

2. Locale the Ohio River on the map. Gould you defend the statement that "this 
was a highway of migration for the Methodists'? 

The Ohio River extends from Pennsylvania's uxstein hol der to the Misj*issippi 
River at the soulhei n lip of Illinois, It is obviously a major route into the 
western inlerioi*. 
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3. Compared with maps you have ahcady seen (tor example, that of the 
Congregational Churches), what does this one show you ahout the strength of 
Methodism on the frontier? 

By IHHO the Methodists, like the Baptists, had clearly made great inroads along 
the frontier, keeping pace with the rapid settlemeiu of newly opened 
territories. (At this point, you might show the Baptist map again and compare 
it and the Methodist map to some of the groups who were less lumierous or less 
successful on the froiuier ) 



Presbyterian Churches in 1850 

1. Presbyterians did not ai rive in great inmibers in America until the eighteenth 
cenuuy. From looking at this map, what evidence is there that they located 
uncrowded and cheaper land farther west? 

The most striking evidence is in western Pennsylvania. Also see Keiuucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio. 

2. Using a topographical map, trace the migration from central Pennsylvania 
through Virginia to eastern Temiessee. What effect might topography have on 
settlement and thus the establishmeiu of churches. 

Have the students study a topographic map, following the valleys and ridges 
that flow southwest from central Pennsylvania. What looks like uneven or 
irregular patterns of church expansion can often be partly explained in terms 
of impassable mountain ranges, inviting valleys, navigable rivers, and so on. 

3. Presbyterians and Congregationalists cooperated in much of their home 
mission effort to win the west. Compare the 1850 maps ol' these two groups. 
Which group was more successful? What might be an explanation for this? 

The Plan of Union, adopted in 1801, represeiUs the joiiu Congregational- 
Presbyterian effort. It resulted in the founding of colleges such as Griimell, 
Beloit, and Knox. The Presbyterians had an edge in at least two ways in this 
common drive. First, they maintained closer lies with newly lounded churches 
through their presbytery and synod structure; Congregationalism lacked such a 
structure. Second, when the westward push began in earnest, the Presbyteiians 
already had a greater geographical spread (IVom Long Island to (ieorgia) than 
did the Congregationalists, who were heavily conceiurated in the Northeast. 

Quaker Churches (Friends Meetings) in 1850 

1. Although th(^ Quakers did not ever become a large group in America, they 
were (juite an important group in the early history of the country. What is 
sometimes called the Quaker State? Why? 
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Pennsylvania, founded in 1681 by William PcMin, was first settled by Quakers 
from southern England, Though they soon lost a numei ical sup(*riori(y, the 
Quakers remained strong in the Philadelphia area, as the map shows. 

2, Locate Rhode Island on the map. What aspects of this colony's early history 
could help account for the concentration of Quakers there? 

Under Roger Willams, Rhode Islaiul promised "full liberty in religious 
conceriunents/' Steadily harassed and persecuted almost cvernvhere except 
Pennsylvania in the colonial period. Quakers settled in large luimbers in 
Rhode Island, 

3, Some important Quaker colleges today are Haverford and Swarthmore in 
Pennsylvania, Guilford in North Carolina, and Karlliam in Indiana. From 
looking at this map, where in the states indicated would these schools probably 
be found? 

Both Haverford and Swarthmore are in the greater Philadelphia area, (iuilford 
is in north central North (Carolina, and Earlham is in eastern Indiana. 

Roman Catholic Churches in 1850 

1. One of the thirteen colonies was founded by Roman Catholics Irom England. 
From looking at this map can you tell which colony it was? 

Maryland, founded by Lord Baltimore in l(i32, continued to be a C.atholic 
stronghold. In 1789 the city oi' Baltimore became the first diocesan center in 
America under Bishop John (Carroll. 

2. The eastern half of C.anada was French and (Catholic. What evidence can you 
see of the influence of Canadian Catholicism in the United Stales? 

The influence may be seen along the border, especially the northern tip of 
Maine, upstate New York, and northern Michigan. 

3. In the eighteenth century, French Catholics were quite active in the Mississippi 
Valley. What signs of this can be seen? 

The French worked the Mississippi from both ends. They moved up the 
St. Lawrence through and around the (ireat Lakes to the upper reaches of the 
valley. Recall Father Mar(]ueUe's exploration of the river along with Louis Joliet 
in 1673. In 1718 the French founded New Orleans, which became a major 
center of mission activity, especially through the Jesuit Ordei' (Society of Jesus). 

4. Alone among America's major religious groups in 1850, the Roman Catholics 
had significaiU < hurch strength west of the Mississippi River. What might 
account for this? 
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Catholic strength in the West relates, of course, to Spain's and later Mexico's 
control of this area until the Mexican-American War in 184(>47. Notable is the 
major center in Santa Fe (Holy Faith), New Mexico, founded in KilO. Also, the 
famous chain of missions in California founded by the Franciscan Junipero 
vSerra should be mentioned. The earliest of these missions was established in 
San Diego in 1769; the last one was founded in Ventura (San Buenaventura) in 
1782. 



New Churches in the American West 

Note: Because these churches appeared on the frontier in the mid-nineteenth 
century, no 1850 maps are provided. However, any political map of the U. S. may 
be used regarding the Disciples. A mO map is provided showing Mormon 
strength. 

1. Indicate on a wall map the area of Disciple strength in 18.50. The point to be 
emphasized is how much the church is itself a product of the West and of the 
frontier. 

2. If any church in America today deserves to be called western, it is the Church 
of jesus C:hrist of Latti i-day Saints, with headquarters not in Boston, New York, 
or Philadelphia, but Salt Lake City, Utah. Questions may ari.se about Smith's 
nuuder, and this could be an occasion for individual research into Mormon 
history. Non-Mori ions persecuted and abused the Mormon community on 
many grounds; polygamy was only one of the charges. 

Expansion in and around Utah was made possible by the fact that the 
Mormons were the only strong, centrally organized religious group in that 
region. The church had good discipline and excellent organization. 

Judaism on the Frontier 

Students might begin by plotting the frontier synagogues: Louisville, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. With these locations in mind, turn 
lo the reading and the accompanying questions. 

1. Why, even in the West, did Jews tend to prefer the city to the farm? 

The Jewish immigrants at the time came from an urban experience in Europe. 
Adjusting to a new land was difficult, and the Jewish migrants sought a more 
familiar urban environment where ihny could practice their faith together. 

2. What is meant by the phrase "hemmed in by medieval restrictions"? 

These medieval restrictions were limitations on the rights to travel, own land, 
freedom of residence, freedom of occupation, freedom of education, and of 
religious expres.sion. 
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3. Would the American frontier be likely to have "discriiiiiinitory refrulatioiis'? 
Why or why not? 

Students are asked here to draw inferences from their study of life on the 
American fronlien Teachers should ask for student judgments Juslitied hy 
supporting arguments, (^lose attention should be paid to the reasons students 
offer and the evidence backing their judgments. 

Students interested in the Jewish migrants might read further in the paperback 
by Bertram W. Korn, cited in the study, or the three volume work by Jacob R. 
Marcus, Memoirs of American Jexos, 1776-1865, Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1954-55. 

Religious Influences on the Frontier 

Upon completion of the discussion of the maps, sUidents should read these foui 
testimonies. While the maps illustrate the extent of church activity on the frontier, 
these passages illuminate the nature of that activity. Each passage presents a 
somewhat different focus on frontier religion. Initially, we are told what will 
happen on the frontier in terms of religion, then what is happening, and finally 
what has happened. Since each reading Is rather straightforward, no guiding 
questions are needed. However, at the end of each reading, questions are 
provided so that the nature of religious activity may be explored in a teacher-led 
discussion. Also, it must be noted that answers to these questions cannot fully be 
drawn from the student readings. The following material can be used in 
answering those questions and expanding upon the readings. 

Lyman Beecher 

1 . When Beecher speaks of the East aiding the West, does this give you some hint 
of to whom the Plea is directed? 

Home mission boards and other agencies in cities such as Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia looked after their own members as they traveled west. They 
also sought to build chuirhes or establish schools wherever the population was 
sufficient to justify it. 

2. What does Beecher think will happen to the West if religion does not keep up 
with the advancing irontier? 

In Beecher's view, immortality and illiteracy will prevail wherever *1Ieaven's 
instrumeius" are not lound. 

S. What sort of aid might he seek? 
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Aid was sought primarily in three forms: (1) trained personnel: teachers and 
preachers, (2) money for salaries or buildings, (3) literature: tracts, books, 
periodicals, Bibles. 

John Mason Peck 

1. What interest does John Peck have in education? Why? 

Peck, who founded schools and colleges, obviously had a strong interest in 
promoting learning and in seeing that the "right sort" of literature was 
available. In Christianity, as in Judaism, the tie with education and learning has 
always been close on the assumption that God is to be served with the whole 
mind. 

2. Why did people hear preaching only once a month? 

The critical shortage of clergy on the frontier meant either that the minister 
had to travel in a wide circuit from week to week or that the people had to 
make a long journey— perhaps two or three days— to a town that had a church 
and a seUled preacher. Note the route the books would take: from Boston 
south to New Orleans, then north to St. Louis. The reason, obviously, for this 
roundabout way is that water travel was so much easier and cheaper than land 
travel. 



Peter Cartwright 

1. W-hat other attraction besides religion might bring several hundred people of 
the frontier together for a four or five day camp meeting? 

Social needs cei tainly were met in the camp meetings as they were seldom met 
elsewhere on the i ron tier. Young people had a chance to meet each other, 
older people a chance lo talk about common problems, children had a chance 
to play with large numbers of other children. 

Education was another need met by these meetings, though the usual 
caricalin e of the camp meeting is that only shouting and fainting went on. In 
the long ("proUvH led") meeting, religious instruction was a regular feature. 
For younger children, it could provide their first systematic instruction in 
reading and writing. 

2. Oil the basis of ('.artwright's testimony, how successful were revivals and camp 
meetings in making new converts? 

('artwright is, of coui se, an eiuhusiastic supporter of revivals and is to that 
extern an interested witness. However, revivalism was clearly a most successful 
instrument for recruitment, especially among Baptists, Methodists, 
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Presbyterians, and Disciples of (Christ. It w^^s less successful among the other 
groups considered earlitM* in this lesson, 

Pierre Jean DeSmet, S. J. 

L On the basis of (ieneral Stanley's letter, what could you conclude about the 
relationship between the hidians and at least some missionaries? 

From the colonial period through the nineteenth and even into the twentieth 
centiu y, many missionaries came to be trusted by American Indians who saw 
only betrayal or deceit in so many other white settlers. The missionary record is 
not a perfect one, of course, but on the whole tlie relationship l)etween them 
and the people they served was one of mutual respect anci genuine humane 
concern. 

2, Also judging from the letter, what larger role in American histor' ^" you see 
som^* of the frontier priests or preachers having? 

Missionaries on the frontier often were the onlv ones who knew conditions or 
people well rnoiigh to be of help to those back East, including the U. S. 
Ciovermnent. Priests and preachers served as guides (John Mason Peck even 
wrote a guide for emigrants to Illinois), teachers, physicians, Indian agents, and 
as we have seen in the case of Father DeSmet, pe acemakers. One Presbyterian 
missionary to the West, Sheldon Jackson, later served in Alaska where he saved 
the Kskinios from the threat of starvation by introducing reindeer from nearby 
Siberia. So the image of the frontier preacher must be enlarged to make room 
for these varied and valuable services. (]onse(|uently, the role of the churches 
in civilizing the frontier nmst also be seen in broader terms than it usually is. 

Colleges and Universities on the Frontier 

In the development of the West, the major (lenominational bodies contributed 
greatly through the establishment of colleges and miiversities. Although some of 
these c()ll(»ges later foundered, many of them hecaiTie major seats of learning in 
the U. S. In the bnrgc^oning frontier settlements they provided teachers, 
preachers, doctors, and lawyers. 

I'he basic soiu'ces of information in this section are a list of colleges and an 
ouUine map. 

1, Select those colleges fniindecl between 1820 and IS.SO and find their location 
on the map provided. 

a. Where were most of these colleges located? 
1). How many were west of the Mississippi River? 
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c Who established these colleges, governmental or denofninational 
agencies? 

The establishment of colleges followed closely the patterns of settlement. 
Colleges were founded along the paths of migration and into the most favored 
territories. The old Northwest was an early goal of settlers, and this is reflected 
in the nimiber of institutions established there. Especially active in the 1820- 
1830 decade were Baptists, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians. 

2. Now fmd the location of colleges founded between 1840 and 1850. 

a. Where were most of the colleges established at this time? 

b. How many in this period were west of the Mississippi River? 

c. Which denominations were most active? 

In the decade from 1840- 1850, the old Northwest contiiuied to witness the birth 
of new colleges. However, college founding also spread northwest and 
southwest across the Mississippi River. During this period the Methodists were 
particularly active in establishing colleges, (Note also (ierman Reformed and 
United Brethren churches not previously mentioned. ) 

3. After plotting the colleges on the map, v/hat generalizations can you make 
about the educational role of the churches compared to that of the state? 

Before 1850 the chu.ches in America far outpaced the states in providing 
institutions of higher learning, hi the decade from 1820-1830, the ratio was 1 1 
to 1; from 1840-1850, the ratio was 33 to 1! 

Teachers will need to supply stu ^ents with an outline map so that they may plot 
the locations of colleges or use a large map for x group activity. 

Town Meeting on the Frontier 

In the town meeting the full variety of motives supporting or rejecting the chm ch 
can be brought out. The banker and storekeeper, foi- example, may have had far 
different reasons for welcoming the church than did housewives and mothers. 
Some froiuier dwellers profited from lawlessness, Indian wars, and the freedom 
from religiously sanctioned social constraints. 

This activity may he undertaken by students as a written assignment. An 
alternate suggestion is to have ii group simulate an 1850 frontier town meeting for 
presentation to the class. Although students are encouraged to use their 
imaginations in either case,they should focus on probable topics. 
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It is suggested that each student be given the opportunity to ehoose one of the 
activities as a written assignment for this lesson. 



An Account in a New York Newspaper 

As a reporter for a paper you have spc nt four months on the frontier. You were 
astonished by the vast difference between frontier hfe and' life back East. The 
places you visited were not influenced by any church or missionary. 

If the churches had played no role on the frontier, what diff erence would this 
have made? As a newspaper reporter in 1850, comment on the way you think 
people might have ordered their lives — their livelihoods, their relationships with 
others, their leisure time, and their family life. 

This should be the least difficult assignment and could be suggested to less able 
students. Some things to be considered here are manners and morals, respect for 
the law, education, cooperation among settlers, social activities centered aroimd 
the church, as well as purely religious activities. 



A Speech to Potential Supporters 

As a missionary to the western frontier you have returned to Boston to raise fimds 
for the mission ef fort. In a speech you are to deliver to the governing board of a 
large church body, you wish to convince your audience — mostly businessmen — of 
the wisdoin of supporting church activity on the frontier. You decide to describe 
the different types of returns that may be expected from their investment. 

In this speech students should touch on the variety of returns society might 
reap from churt h activity on the frontier. Material prosperity depends in great 
part upon an ordered society. The chaos and lawlessness of some areas hindered 
development. Education was also necessary for progress. The level of living of 
frontier people rose with increased education. New industries and the demand for 
eastern products accompanied the rise in educational level. Rights of private 
property must be respected along with hinnan rit^hls for successfid democracy. 
The resources of the West coidd contribute greatly to the prosperity of the East. 
New markets in the West were also ready for development. The frontier had to be 
tamed, though, before its potential coidd be realized. The churches contributed 
to that taming process. 

Of course, there are other perhaps better reasons than inatc^ii; ' slic ones for 
sending missionaries to the W^est. In ibis exercise, however, the consideration of 
investment-return is emphasized. 
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Questions for Further Research 

The following areas of investigation are suggfsied for sludeius who wish to do 
additional research. 

1, Investigate missionary efforts among American Indians at the present time. 

2, How many church-related colleges are in your state? When were they founded, 
and by what religious group? 

3, The newest frontiers for Americans are Alaska and Hawaii. Wliat can you learn 
about the religious development in each of these states? 



Vocabulary 



adversaries migration testimony 

<'t>"^^"' mock topographic 

consecrated remuneration tract 

formidable spiritual 

illiteracy temporal 
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The Plan of the Study 

• Introduction 

• The ('huich as Retugc and Hope 

• The (IhuK h Divided and Reproached 

• Christianity Ahandoned and Christianity Challenged 

• Suggested Activities 

• Vocabulary 

The Focus of the Study 

This study focuses on an important part of black history: the place of Christianity 
and the black chuich from the antebellum period to the impassioned appeals of 
Malcolm X, Martin Luther King, Jr. , and other black leaders. In this study, 
students have an opportunity to analyze and reflect upon various source materials 
from the early nineteenth century through the 196()s. 

Note: The term black American has been used throughout this study; however^ 
a growing number of leaders in the black community are using the term African- 
American to reflect their ethnic group's place in an increasingly multi-ethnic 
society. In December, 1988, a group of prominent black Americans, including the 
Reverend Jesse Jackson, said that they preferred to be called Mrican-Americans 
be cause they feel it best identifies their cultural heritage (just as the names 
Armenian-American, Jewish-American, and Italian-American, for example, refer 
to an ethnic group s historical and cultinal base). 

Objectives for the Study 

Knowledge Objectives — ^l:ach student will demonsU ate knowledge of the following 
points. 

1. Information about black religion may be obtained from a study of 
spirituals, sermons, church documents, and historical ( onniieiitaries. 

2. Christianity played an important role in aiding black Americans to survive 
their period of enslavement, and the church has served sociiil functions 
and fulfilled individual spii itual and secular needs as black people faced a 
so ial system marked by adversity and anxiety, 

Black religion has emphasized preparation for a better life in the next 
world and, increasingly, a more abundant life in this world, 
4, Slavery created bitter disputes among the white churches and resulted in 
divisions that have lasted to the present day. 
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5. Black leaders have differed in their attitudes towai d C'.hristiaiiity and its 
place in the Hves of black Americans. 

Skill Objectives — Each student will demonstrate the following abilities. 

1. Extract evidence from a variety of historical sources, including spirituals, 
sermons, and personal accounts. 

2. (Compare and contrast the positions and arguments of several black 
leaders on religious issues. 

3. Generalize about the past and present role and function of the church in 
the black community, reasons for the importance of the black church, 
and the goals sought. 



Attitude and Value Objectives— V/dch studeiu will take into account the following 
considerations. 

1. Evaluate the efforts of l eligious organizations and black leaders to 
improve the life style of black Americans, developing criteria foi* such 
evaluation ba.sed upon personal values that are open for public di.scu.ssion 
and are logically consistent. 

2. Evaluate ideas that may be challenging to one's own altitudes and 
accepted explanations, reflecting upon both newly received and personal 
beliefs and their reliability and justification. 

3. Empathize with black Amei icans in the various historical periods noted in 
the study by arguing from a different perspective or by role-playing 
activities. 

4. (ionfronl situations (a) wherein one must decide what "treating other 
people as equals'' means in ternis of behavior and (b) wherein one must 
infer what Christian ideals indicate as responsible conduct for (Christians. 

Introduction 

On the antebellum plaiUations of the South, a distinctly Afro-American musical 
form was born. The spiritual was an cxpre.ssion of the unique Christianity ol' the 
black slave. The slaves believed that even in their state of boiulage they were 
children of Cod. In this b(*lief the slave found the hope, strength, and inspiration 
necessary to transcend the vicissitudes of life, howevcM* cruel. This sense of being 
created in iknVs inuige provided the genius ol the .spiritual. The raw material for 
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spiriluiils is derived tVoiii three main souiees: the Bible, the Nvorld ol iraiure, iuid 
personal experiences of religion J 

It is desirable to obtain leeordiiigs of the spirituals. Appreciation of the 
spiritual as a historical document and as an art work is enhanced il' students can 
hear them sung in the original form. Kaeh spiritual has its own mood— joy, 
sadness, hope, resignation, conviction — that can be conveyed only pai tially by 
reading the words. Students may note slight word differences between the 
recordings and the spirituals as presented here. 

Without introduction or explanation, present the spirituals to the class. If no 
recordings are available, have students read through each spiritual. After hearing 
and reading the spirituals, ask the students to determine what can be learned 
from an examination of spirituals about the life and religion of the slave. Students 
may not understand some of the references in the spirituals. If so, teachers may 
have to point out or have a student explain. Biblical references such as (lanaan, 
Jonah, the Hebrew children, or references to nature such as the inchworms. 

C^lass discussion of the spirituals may center around the questions in the 
student material: 

1. What does each spiritual tell you about the things that mattered most to those 
who created them? 

2. VMiat do the subjects of thv .spirituals tell you about the conditions of the lives 
of those who sang theiii^- 

3. WHiat are the ceimai themes of the spirituals? 

4. Do spirituals indicate 'he role of the church in the lives of black Americans? 

In some spirituals, the slaves, as Ciod's children, identified with others who 
suffered adversity but we?e delivered by Clod. Thus the spiritual may express the 
hope, even the conviction, that (iod will soon deliver them. Much in the spiritual 
is, of course, open to wide interpretation. For example, (lanaan may mvaM a 
celestial heaven, but it may also mean I he free North or Africa. The theme o.' 
freedom runs through most of the spirituals presented here. Some equate deatl 
with freedom while others predict a freedom on this earth. The conviction that 
bondage and misery will end with (lod's help is very obvious. Note the similarity 
of the following lines: 

Criie Gospel Ship) lauded me over on Canaan a shore 
an ' I'll nin)er come back no more. 

{p\sHS> xoill help us to the end. 

I don't expect to stay much longer here. 

rU h buried in my fpvve 

An g(f home to my Lord an ' be free. 

You may hinder me here but you cannot there, 
*(MUse (iod in Ileanen fj;oiu' to ausxoer prater 

I Howard Thurmaiu Devfi Rive): Mills College. Caliloruia: The Kuealvpuis Pk ss, H) If . 
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DidnU come lure for fo stay alufays, 

I did knoxo my Jesus heard me. . . 
An' you, too, shall be free. 

The firm belief that one will gel to heaven was acroinpaiiied by a clogged 
delermiiialioii to bear up under the cruelties of bondage. I'he inch-by-inch 
labored inovenieni of the inchworni, a creature conunon to the southern 
woodlands, provided an appropriate metaphor for the slaves* struggle. 

Though the slaves were indoctrinated with tin* assertion that slavery was 
sanctioned by (iod, the hypocrisy of the Christian slaveholder was not lost on 
them. The spiritual notes that "everybody talkin' *bc)ut Heaven ain't goin' there." 

Teachers may take one spiritual and examine its contents very carefully. For 
example, "Run to jesus" ca!i tell much about the lives and thoughts of a slave. 
(Incidentally, Frederick Dough iss claimed that "Run to Jesus" was his original 
inspiration for escaping from slavery. I'eachers may wish to raise the question "Is 
this inconsistent with his remarks on Christianity in his aiUobiography?" ) Often 
slaves were forbidden to gather for worship and wen* forced to do so secretly in 
the woods at night. Slaves who were caught worshipping .secretly could be severely 
punished. "I don't expect to stay much longer here. . . Slavery or life on earth 
was fell to be a temporary slate, jesus is on our side, and with His help we will gain 
our goal: freedom. 

Spirituals reflect the hope and inspiration that religion provided. They also 
reflect the spirit that ga\e the slaves the strength to sm vive overwhelming 
hardships. Social conditions are also reflected in spirituals. Fhe hai dships of slave 
labor and actual living environment may be revealed in a study of spirituals. 
Following is a list of spirituals that may provide insight into the lives of the slaves. 
(Recordings may be obtained for most of these). 

Blow Your Trumpet (iabriel 
Deep Rivei' 

The (iospel IVain (Cet on Board) 
(ioTell It on the MomUain 

Cfoin'to Study War No More (Down by the Riverside) 
Oh Mary Don't You Weep 
I'm Just A-( loi n '( )ver Jordan 
Oh When I (;et to Heaven 
Steal Away 

Swing Low Swe(*t Chariot 
Were You There 

Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child 
I'm A-Rolling (Through an Unfriendly World) 
Nobody Knows the Trouble I've Seen 
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The Church As Refuge and Hope 

The passages in this section are of two quite different types. Richard Allen's 
sermon reflects the emphasis of bUick Clhristianity before the Civil War. Students 
should be prepared to compare this sermon with the themes of the spirituals. E. 
Franklin F'razier's passage is part of a modern scholar's analysis of that earlier 
black Christianity of which Richard Allen was a part. Be sure to emphasize that 
Allen was no mere passive observer; rather, he was a vigorous, effective organizer 
for the proper institutional life of the black (Christians in America. One must also 
note that other blacks saw the church not so much as a refuge but as an obstacle 
to the crushing of slavery and the winning of freedom. Note Walker's Appeal 
A groundwork should be laid here so that students are prepared for the harsh 
criticisms of Frederick Douglass later in the lesson. A good volume to cons\ilt in 
these connections is Benjamin Quarles, Black Aboliliomsls, Oxford University Press, 
1969. 



Richard Allen 

1. The sermon of Richard Allen reflects both the attm lon of Christianity for 
black slaves and the particular emphasis of black religion at this time. 

a. Why would this emphasis would have special attraction in the 18!^0s and 
1840s? 

b. Which spiritual does Allen's sermon most resemble? Be prepared to defend 
your choice. 

Allen's sermon, as well as the spirituals, illustrates the special appeal of 
Christianity to the slave, l.ife on earth was but a prelude to life in heaven. As 
children of God, Christians were hopeful regarding a heavenly reward. As 
slaves, they saw little evidence of rewards on eartli. The Bible had a special 
appeal to an oppressed people whose circumstances were bleak. The black 
preachers of the antebelluni period emphasized the point that black people 
were created in Clod's image. Thus the (Christianity of black slaves reflected 
their unique needs and responded to their special longings. 

Many spirituals parallel Allen's contention that with death "the power of die 
mo ;t cruel master ends, and all sorrow and tears are wiped away" Notable are 
the sentimeiits of spirituals 5, 7. Students, by comparing Allen's sermon and 
the spirituals, can reveal their understanding of the particular emphasis of 
bhu k religion. Wliiclu*ver spiritual students choose, they should be prepared to 
show how that one most resembles Allen's sermon. 
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E, Franklin Frazier 

1, E, Franklin Fra/ier stales that the *'pciit-up emotions and frustrations" of bhirk 
people found a i outlet in the church. 

a. Why would emotions of black people be peiu-up? 

b. How might the church provide an outlet for their emotions? 

The black people had to suffer the cruelty, confinemeiu, and subjugation that 
slavery imposed. No protest was allowed. No release was provided. Though the 
aim of slaveholders might be the development of a nonthinking, docile, and 
obedient laborer, the human spirit could not be extinguished. While at work 
under the supervision of the whites, the black slaves could only harbor 
resentment or suffer silent rage. The slaveholding institution lhat broke up 
families, sold friends "down the river," and degraded the soul provoked feelings 
whose expression would bring sure punishmeiu. Only when tliey were away 
from their white masters could black people express their inner feelings openly 
and honestly. 

Religion provided one of the few opportunities for such expression. 
Unsupervised gaUierings of any large number of slaves was, of course, 
forbidden. In the North freed slaves could gather for worship. But whether 
open or secret, fellow sufferers could shout to heaven their innermost 
convictions. Black preachers, knowing full well what their flock had 
experienced during the week or in years past, were able to express common 
longings and common emotions. The singing of spirituals and the emotional 
response to the preaching were high poiius of worship. The spontaneity and 
emotionalism of worship has remained characteristic of the black chui ch long 
after the abolition of slavery. As Fra/.iei* notes, the "pent up emotions and 
frustrations" also remained. 

2. Fra/ier also talks of black men and women achieving status in the church. 

a. W^iat is status? 

b. How might one And status in a church? Explain. 

c. Do you know men or women who today find status in their synagogues or 
churches? Have these people sought status for leasons similar to those of the 
nineteenth century slave? Wliy or why not? 

Status is a position or rank to which one is assigned — in the minds of 
olhei s — by virtue of birth or achievement. With the attainmeiu of certain 
status, my individuiil acqtiires a prestige and a recognition that is salislying to 
the ego. One might achieve status within the churc li even when status is not 
available oiuside of tiie church. Blacks held low l ank in the white-dominated 
society of the IHOOs. They could not a( hieve a position where others would 
recogni/e their dignity or authority The ef forts and abilities of black people 
were rewarded and recognized only in black society. And, for many decades 
black society was centered in the church. 
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Today many people find status in their synagogues or ehui ches. Individuals 
may serve on governing boards or on finance, building, or other committees. 
l*hey may teach Sunday School classes, conduct fund-raising campaigns, 
op.anize recreational activities, lead weekday prayer meetings or Bible study 
groups, and engage in a variety of other activities in addition to participating in 
regular worship services. In each of these activities, an individual may assume a 
leadership role or a position of responsibility. In this manner, one may achieve 
status. Prestige and self-esteem may follow. 

The achievement of positions of responsibility, prestige, or authority may 
bring with it great personal satisfaction. To know that one is doing much to 
serve God and feDow human beings can be most rewarding. Howevei, the 
particular reasons one seeks such status within religion or in any other realm 
are not easily known. For some, religion is the way to genuine self-fulfillment. 
For others, religion as a kind of social service is particularly meaningful and 
satisfying. In some societies, of course, active identification with church and 
synagogue may be the way to lose status rather than gain it. In discussing this, 
students should explore the possible similarities between nineteenth century 
black involvement and that of modern Americans. Students should also be 
made aware of the variety of needs that institutional religion may meet. 



The Church Divided and Reproached 

After students examine the three opposing statements on slavery (Methodist, 
Baptist, and Presbyterian), have them prepare for a discussion. The discussion 
should (1) clarify the arguments based on religion for and against slavery, and (2) 
explore the nonreligious factors that may have led to those arguments. 

1. After reading the statements below about the white churches and slavery. 
assen)ble the arguments both for and against slavery. 

a. Which points have a religious basis? 

b. Which points are nonreligious in nature? 

Pro-slavery arguments: 

• Abolitionists are motivated by economic and political considerations; also, 
abolitionists ascribe to a false philosophy or false (iioiisci iptural) principles. 

• Blacks are unlearned and are given to lusts and passion. 11' given freedom, 
they would injure themselves and others; thus, slavery is for their own good. 

• Slavery is not a sin; it is not condemned in the Bible. Ciod connnilled black 
p'^^'^ple to our charge, as servants. 
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Antislavery arguments: 

• Treating human beings as pi operiy h a violation of the law of (iod and is 
a sin. 

• Slavery is a violation of human nature and oi'the Christian law of love. 

• Slavery i.s a moral, political, physical, and social evil. It is the churches'duty 
to eliminate it. 

2. Note the change in the Presbyterian position IVom 1818 to 1835. Similar 
changes occurred in other churches. What factors might account for this 
change? 

At the beginning oi'the nineteenth ceiUury religious opposition to slavery was 
general. North and South. Before 1830, antislavery .societies and propaganda 
prospered more in the South than in the North. FAcryone recognized that 
sudden emancipation would create many problems, but all agreed that gra(hial 
emancipation was a necessary aim. However, around 1830 Christians began to 
differ, at first quietly, later with rancor and bitterness. 

Slavery was at this time suffering worldwide abandonment and attack. All 
European nations and all South American countries except Brazil and Dutch 
(iuiana had outlawed slavery. 

At the same time the Southei ii economy, boosted by the introduction of the 
cotton gin, had become dependent on slavery. Or so it seemed to many 
Southerners. Placed on the defensive, the South, joined by some people in the 
North, began to rationalize and .support the Mark and gloomy business." 
Concurrently, the North, Joined by some people in the South, accelerated the 
campaign against the "peculiar in.stitution." After 1830 as the voice of the 
abolili. mists became stronger and more strident, apologists and .sece.ssionists 
grew more extreme. 

At first church members defended slavery as morally neutral. Later, slavery 
was defended as soundly Biblical. The existence of slavery in ancient Israel and 
even in New Testament times was frequently pointed out. Finally, slavery was 
defended on economic and moral grounds as a positive good, providing 
benevolence and di.scipline for the African race. 

CJradually, positions in both the North and the South became moi e 
entrenched. Passions became more inflamed. For some church groups, division 
seemed inevitable. 

The following accouiU describes the step-by-step rationali/ing defense ol' 
slavery. The passage is taken from Aulnhin/rrafjliy (18.56) bv Peter Cartwright 
(1785-1872), prol)ably ihe most famous Methodist frontier preacher. Teachers 
may wish to have students react to this statement. 

Methodism increased and spread; and many Meihodisi preachers, iah n from compar- 
ative poverty, not able to own a nefjio, and who preached loudly afrainst it, improved and 
hcame popular amonfi; slaveholders; and many of them married into those slavehohliuf^ 
families..,. Then they be^ran to apolofrize for the ml; then to justify it, on lefral principles; 
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t/ien on Bible principles; (ill lo and behold! it is not an exnl but a good! it is not a curse but 
a blessing! (ill really you xifould think, to hear them, you would go to the devil for not 
enjoying the Mm, toil, and sweat of this degraded race — and all this xoithout rendering 
them any equivalent \jhatever! 

3. Some churches, such as the Quakers, never did aUer their original position. 
Why? 

Some churches, it should be noted, did not change their original positions on 
slavery. 1 he reasons for this were many and vaiied with each denoniination. 
The Quakers maintained a consistent stand on slavery. The following should be 
considered among the probable reasons for this: 

a. Quakers never were strong in the South except in North (.aroliiia where 
there were fewer slaves. (See The Journal of John Woolman, ) 

b. Quakers maintained a particular sensitivity to social concerns and 
conscientiousness in moral behavior, 

c. The Quaker doctrine of "huier Light" required the Friends to recognize 
something of Ciod in all people and therefore an intrinsic equality of all. 

Frederick Douglass 

Frederick Douglass's Autobiography clearly reveals the religious attitude of a black 
American raised as a (christian and a slave. Several guiding questions are provided 
lo help students understand Douglass* main theme and to relate this theme to 
present-day American religion. 

1. What church is Douglass opposed to? Why? 

Douglass is opposed to the Christian churches, North or South, who by their 
words and deeds support slavery. This is not the true Christianity of Christ, he 
argues, To be loyal lo the (Christianity of (Christ demands hostility lo the 
'^Christianity of this land." 

2. What does he mean by "partial" and "impartial" Christianity? 

(Christianity Douglass points out, should be impartial. People ol'all colors or 
races should be welcomed into Christ's church on an equal basis. Partial 
(Christianity is that corruption of (Christ's church whereby people are treated 
dif ferently according to social status or skin color. 

3. Why does Douglass use woi'ds such as hypocritical, misnomer, fraud, libef? How 
does he support use of lliese words? 

Douglass*central theme is that a slaveholding (Christianity is a phony 
(Christianity. Instead, many white Americans preteiKl to l)e (Christians and 
proclaim their adherence to (Christ's teachings. All tlie while they are engaging 
in practices completely contrary to (Christianity. Thus, a (Christianity that 
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defends slavery is a sham. Douglass cUes the ci uel activities during the week of 
slaveholders who then on Sunday present themselves as worthy Christians. 

4. Note that Douglass condemi?:; that type of Christianity that is "in union with 
slaveholders," What evidence can you find that many Christians actively 
opposed slavery in this period? 

The emphasis here should be upon the role that Christian churches (white and 
black) and individual Christians played in abolitionism, in the underground 
railroad, in educating the blacks, and so forth. See, for example, Timothy L. 
Smith, Rexnvalim and Social Rejorvi New York: Harper & Row, chapters 12, LS; 
and John Hope Fianklin, From Slavery to Freedom. New Yoik: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. , 1%7, chapters 13-15, 21. 

Christianity Abandoned and 
Christianity Challenged 

Malcolm X 

Questions are provided to guide students to significant elements in the selection 
from Malcolm X. 

1. What has Christianity done to the black man, according to Malcolm X? 

Christianity bi ainwashed black people into accepting a position of inferiority, 
into assuming the superiority of all things white. As a result, they were deceived 
into accepting a role in society that denied them their proper place. 

2. What reasons can you infer for his leaving Christianity? 

One may infer from this reading that Malcolm X left Christianity because it was 
the white people's religion. Whites used Christianity to ensure the subservience 
of blacks. Christianity conid not provide the faith that blacks required. Black 
people needed a religion that would help them realize a better life in this 
world. Religion must help black people leave their inferior social positions, not 
hinder them in their efforts to rise. 

3. Is there anything in Malcolm X's writing that indicates it was written in the 
1960s rather than in the 18.5()s? If so, what? 

This question is designed to have students compare the changes if any in the 
position of black and whiu* Christians in 1850 and 1%(). Kxcept for a few 
minor allusions, Malcolm X's writing could well have been the work of a 
disenchanted black person a cenuiry ago. 
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Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Martin Lulhcr King's 196:? speech IVoni the steps of iho Lincoln Memorial is not 
dirocled primarily to black religion. It does illustrate, however, as did the march 
on Washington itself, a new and vital role played by black churches and church 
members. 

1. What challenge does Dr. King present to the churches? 

Dr. King challenged the churches to bring America into line with its basic 
articles of faith. This challenge was hiu led at all religious groups: black or 
white, jew or (ientile, Protestant or Catholic. It is a dil'ficult task, but with its 
completion will come new meaning to America's creed. 

2. How does Dr. King, as compared with Richard Allien, see his role as a 
clerg)Miian? 

In his activity as a clergyman. Dr. King assumes a greater variety of 
responsibilities than Richard Allen would ever have attempted or thought 
possible. Allen's emphasis was on pulpit preaching and on preparing his Hock 
to endure present hardships and reap the harvests in a life to come. Martin 
Luther King went out from the pulpit to lead his people in achieving on this 
earth a better life consisleiU with Christian principles. Dr. King concerned 
himself ru)t only with the personal salvation of his flock but with the 
improvement of all society. 

It should be noted that King's role would have been more difficult to assume 
in 18;^0. Conversely, some members of the clerg\' feel that their role today 
should be more like that of Allen. Dr. King's perception of a wider role for the 
black derg)' is mirrored in the assumption of lu'w roles by the black church. 
WHiereas in Allen's day the chmch was pi'imarily a refuge in a hostile white 
society, the modern church may l)e considered iiiore a battle station or outpost 
from which black Americans n)ay go forth to claim their birthright. 



Suggested Activities 

w^^^iting Assignment 

1. Choose and be able to defend one of the following stalemenls. 

a. Christianity is or is iu)l meeting the needs of black Americans in the hitler 

half Of the iweiuielh century, 
h. l*he kind of activity that Martin Luther King called for is or is not 
appropriate for the church, black or white. 

This activity calls fbi the devc^lopmeut of a position statenuM)t by each studeiU. 
Students will need to draw upon previous class discussions to develop fully their 
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positions, since the passages can only provide a starling point. Students should he 
encouraged to seek additional information to support their positions. P-riodical 
articles, position statements of religious bodies, and interviews with im inhers of 
the clergy would constitute the most available resources. It should be stressed to 
students that they be able U) explain why (citing supporting information) they 
chose their respective positions. 



Questions for Further Research 

The following areas of investigation are suggested for students who wish to do 
additional lesearch. 

1. Determine whether Roman Catholicism i.s having a greater or lesser appeal to 
the black community today than a generation ago. 

2. About one million black Americans are members of smaller denominations or 
sects. Investigate the history and ritual of any two oi these less familiar groups. 



Vocabulary 



abstract flagran t pieccpts 

affiliation fraud icuagcs 

hypocritical rebuke 

compensate imperative leproach 

cone rete i nd \ \ Igen ce revivals 

coiuitenance irreconcilable status quo 

disinherited misnomer 

dominion perpetration 

exploitation Pharisees wholesale 

fellers pollution 



toto 

unanimity 
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The Plan of the Study 

• Iiurodiuiion 

• Pmoiial Religion 

• Hasidism: Religion PtMsoiial and Social 

• Social Religion 

• Organized Religion and American Society 

• Middletown: A ('.ase for a Panel Discussion 

• Suggested Activities 

• Vocabulary 

The Focus of the Study 

In this study students investigate two dimensions of religion in America: the 
psychological and the sociological. They will find that religion is personal. It 
influences individual attitudes and values, daily behavior, and outlook on life. A 
study of the effect oi" religion on an individual is a study of the psychology of 
religion. Additional!)' students will find that religion is social. It influences the 
strucuire and functioning of society. As students explore the effects of religion 
upon social institutions, they learn something of the sociology of religion. 

Objectives for the Study 

Knowledge Objectives — ^Kach student will demonstrate knowledge ol the following 
points. 

1. Religion directly influences individual thoughts and behavior 
(psychological dimension) and the social order (sociological dimension). 

2. Social religion and personal religion, although often distinguishable, are 
neither separate nor antithetical but are complementary, 

American religious leaders responded vigorously to the problems of 

industrial America and contiiuie to do so. 
4. New religious organizations and progressive programs evolved in 

l esponse U) perceptions of social problems, 
f). While some religious leaders hold that either pei sonal conversion or 

social reform is inadequate as the sole approach to human improvement, 

others eniphasi/e the adequacy of conversion or regeneration. 
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6. Many AintM'iniiis sec a JudcU^o-Chrisiiaii cihir as supci ior to the ethics of 
sdWiitnrst or of tlu» marketplace. This belief has direct implications for 
their behavior and foi* the social orgaiii/atioiis in which they participate. 

7. Disagreements within religious traditions over emphasis upon personal 
conversion and social reform continue today as serious, controversial 
issues. 



Skill Objectives— Km h student will demonsU ate the following abilities. 

1. Analyze writings for elements of agreement and disagreement. 

2. Distinguish ends from means in prt)grams foi* human betterment. 

3. Carefully study the commitments and concerns of individuals and groups 
in order to make inferences about how they might react in new situations 
or about what positions they might lake upon new issues. 

4. Identity the activities of a religious group as attempts to influence directly 
(a) individual behavior or (b) the social ordei. 

o. Cope with Judgmeius on open-ended, value-' adened questions, taking a 
stand and offering a justitication in dialogU'.- with classmates. 

ih Ideiuify differeiu life styles and commitmeius as ia their implications in 
differing judgments and actions on great social issues and everyday 
matters. 



Value and Attitude Objectives— Edth student will take iiuo account the following 
considerations. 

1. Inquire with an open mind toward religious comt>utments and arguments 
that are unfamiliar or differeiu from one's own. 

)l Inquire with empathy for religious leaders and orgaiii/auons as they 
wrestle with the issues noted in this study— an empathy based on aii 
undersianding of the commitments of these leaders and organi/ations. 

3. Reflect upon one's own feelings (emotions) toward the issues noted in 
this study and attempt to explain one's feelings and their appropriateness. 

4. Reflect upon one's own i ommitmenis and how those commitments affect 
decisioiMuaking on ethical (juestions and conceptions of a "better 
society" 



Introduction 

The introdiit tory section ol this study iMuploys a hrit-f expository passage to state 
the issue lor students, hi ( hiss discussion, students shouhl (k-fiiu- fxnsmuil religion 
and social religion and give examples irom their own experience. This expk)ralory 
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discussion provides an t)ppoi'tuiiity lor sUidcnl.s to svv {hv direct relevance of the 
historical material^ which follows in the study, to their own time. 

Personal Religion 

Thoiif^h no (latholic or Jewish writings are used in this part of the study, students 
should understand that personal religion is far from an exclusively Protestant 
approach. Thomas Merton, a Trappist monk, presents an outstanding C/atholic 
view^point in The SexferhStory Mountain. A Jewish view ol' personal religion is set 
forth in Martin Bubei 's The Origin and Meaning of Hasidisnh 

Revivalism 

The revivalists present one type of personal religion. They continue to play a 
conspicuous role in America's history. Their brand of personal religion 
emphasizes biblical authority and personal conversion. The readings contained in 
this lesson were chosen to give students a feel for a major religious tradition in 
American history. 

The following study questions will direct student reading and serve as the basis 
for class liscussion. Students should consider the nature of conversion as 
espoused by the revivalists. 

1. What (hd the (onversion experience do Ibi' Finney? What do you, from this 
account, consider to be the naUire of the conversion experience? 

Thei e are, of course, many explanations from psychological to theological for 
Finney's experience. Finney had evidently suffered much inner turmoil, 
torment, and anxiety. The sources of this suffering were the basic (|uesti()ns of 
existence. Who am 1? How should 1 live? What should I live for? What of life 
after death? In his conversion experience Finney resolved these questions to his 
own satisfaction. i\lter conversion, Fiimey was convinced he was on the right 
track. 

Teachers might ask students if this gives them some clues as to the nature of 
such ail experience. Point out that the word convert means "to Un n, to change, 
to shift directions." 

2. Would you consider Moody's understanding of the nature of conversion to be 
the same as Finney's? Why oi* why not? 

Finney and Moody are in agreement that conversion or regeneration is the very 
foundation ol their religious lives. Finney Ibund it nec essary to be reboi n lor 
his own salvation. Moody, quoting the Bible, states that without regeneration a 
man Vannot see the kingdom of (iod." lioth see this personal transformation 
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as something that God works in each person's life. One's life is, thereafter, 
sharply divided— as sharply divided as existenee in the womb is from life after 
birth. 

3. In what ways are the themes of Moody and Graham similar? 

Both Moody and Ciraham believe cotiveisioii to be absolutely necessaiy for the 
salvation of humanity Both see in comersion the way to a l)ettei world (Moody 
the "kingdom of Ciod"; Graham, the "Kingdom Society"). Unle ss there is 
"rebirth/' no better world will eome about. The third chapter of the (lospel 
according to St. John also has similar meaning for the two revivalists. 

4. Judging from the selection by Billy Graham, what characteristics of modern 
individuals and society need changing? 

Self-interest, hale, taking advantage, conniving, swindling— all these must he 
eliminated. '^National greed and selfishness are the corporate expressions of 
self-interest. . . 

5. Again according to Graham, why can't a great society be realized without 
conversion? 

There must be an inner change in the individual members of society. Without 
this change no great soci( ty will ever arrive. Graham says that self-interest can 
produce no superior social order. Greed and selfishness must go. "Fallible men 
cannot create an infallible society. . . ." With conversion, the shortcomings of 
human beings disappear; then new people can begin building the great society. 



New Institutions 

The material on the Salvation Army presents another personal approach to 
religion. The questions about the Salvation Army direct students to signincaiit 
considerations. No discussion of these questions is plaiuied; however, you may 
wish to help students clarify the special nature of the Salvation Ai my. 

1. VAvdi type of ministering does the Salvation Army engage in? 

In addition to the leaching and preaching activities comiiioii to most religious 
groups, the Army concentrates on reaching the physically down-trodden and 
spiritually disheartened members of society. Victims of social ills and personal 
misfortune are the special beneficiaries of the Army's ministry. The Army has 
ministered to the needy— the poverty-stricken, the jobless, the transient, the 
alcoholic, the addicted, the imprisoned, the hospitalized, the abandoned, the 
demoralized. 

2. Does this make it differeiU from other < hurches? If so, how? 

The Ai niy\s concentiation upon basic human needs has demanded a special 
orgiuiizalion. The Army was drawn up along military lines by its founder, 
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William Booth. This war necessary, Booth felt, because the Army invaded 
territories where few other good p(*ople would tread. The roughest of* 
neighborhoods, the most wicked of dens, the most hoi rible slums — these 
places had proved too challenging, too forbidding to others. But Booth's 
soldiers with dogged determination, set up outposts — soup kitchens, 
infirmaries, sleeping quarters, rehabilitation centers — right where they were 
needed most. 

3. What justification is there for saying the Solvation Ariny is representative of 
personal rather than social religion? 

The Army seeks to reach the individual, and conversion is an important g(v 1 of 
the Army's work. Personal needs are paramount. Operating on a face-to-fac e 
basis, the Army has little to say about changing the basic social, political, and 
economic order. Though the Army would have all live by Judaco-Clhristian 
principles, it would seek to realize this Uu'ough a personal ministry. 



In this section students have the opportunity examine a tradition that combines 
the personal and the social, without eniphas..i on either, and stresses the unity of 
life — the wholeness of reality. 

1. What element is common to all movements that luay be called Hasidic? 

The conuuon element is the desire to take seriously their pietv, that is, ''their 
relation to die divine in earthy life" and dieir lives together on earth based 
upon divine teachings. 

2. What do you think Buber means by "soul-force"? 

The term the soul-force of Judaism means "the divine manifest in life on earth," 
the "imier truth" that "(tod can he beheld in each thing and reached through 
each pure deed," the divine s|)ark that can be uncovered by pui e action. 

From Bulx^r's bri(»f sunnuary, what aspects of Hasidism seem mainly personal? 
What aspects mainly social? 

The social form is Hasidism as a "g*eat popular community" acting not in 
withdrawal or isolation but in the world togetluM'. But studeiUs should see that 
Hasidism stresses the imity, the wholeness, of faith and work. The distinction 
between social and personal is not applicable. 

4. How useful or important is it in Hasidism to distinguish between the personal 
and the social? 

(liven Hasidisin's unity and the stress upon the divine, it is not usehil or 
important to make the distinction between personal and social. The personal 
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aiul social ai e one— life and faith as one— "One iinisi serve (lod with one's 
whole life, with the whole of the everyday, with the whole of reality/' Students 
mijrhl reflect here on the curreiM discussions of person's responding to others 
as "whole" persons. Also, the current use of .vow/ in the black coniniuniiy makes 
an interesting comparison with Buber's term siml-Jhrce, 

Iwo additional sources are useful for teachers and students who want to read 
more about Hasidism: 

Mai tin Buber, The Oriffu and Me(nun^(}f ilasidisvu New Yoi k: Hai pei' & Row, 
Publishers, 1960. Paperback. 

Jerome R. Mintz, Legends of the Hasulim. C:hicago: University of C^hicago Press, 
1968. Illustrated. 



Social Religion 

Social religion, like personal religion, finds strong support among Catholics and 
Jews as well as Protestants. As noted in the student materials, social religion has 
deep roots in die Judaeo-(^hristian heritage. 

Students may seek some interpretation of the passage of Amos, Amos 
denounces the pious merchant-farmers who are concerned only with gain. They 
observe the ritual, but not the substance* of religion. They do not do business on 
holy days, hut they cannot wait until these days have passed so that thev might 
once again make money. In their business transai lions they may deceive ihe 
customer, "making the ephah sinalP* (the ephah was an ancient Hebrc v unit of 
dry measure approximately equal to a bushel). At the same time they diarge all 
that the traffic will bear, "making the shekel great** (the shekel was a Hebrew unit 
of money). 

The readings in this lesson refiect a similar concern to that of the prophet 
Amos for social justice. The readings are from the decades 19()(M9LM), a time 
when social religion in America was in large part a response to the 
industrialization and urbanization of the country. The authors particularly 
empliasi/e, therefore, reform in socio-t^conomic theory and practices. Students 
should know, however, that social religion concerns itself with the reform of the 
whole society, not merely the economic structures, 

The Social Gospel 

1. How is Ciladden's attitude similar to that of the prophet Amos? 

Amos condemned those who professed religion, lollowed the little laws, but 
failed to display the true spirit of the Het)rew faith. (Madden, too, was disturbed 
by "good Christians" who lacked the true Christian spirit, holding to 
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philosophies that fattened their pocketbooks but belied their (Christianity. 

2. WTiat is (lladden's feeling toward regeneration? How does this compare with 
Moody's attitude? 

For (iladden, regeneration was not encnigh. ('onverted Christians may, 
unfortunately, hold to false philosophies that do nothing to *Xihristiani/e" the 
social order, regardless of what they contribute to material prosperity. Moody, 
however, felt that regeneration changed people's heads as well as hearts. 

3. What must the churches do in addition to changing a person's heart? Why, in 
your opinion, does Gladden take this position? 

C^ladden felt that minds must be changed as well as hearts. People must learn 
what is appropriate to the spirit of (Christianity in the social order. Gladden 
lived in an age of gross exploitation of human l7*?ings by their fellow human 
beings: child labor, sweatshops, union busting, and so on. Economic practicCvS 
of that time seemed to deny a place for religious teaching in industrial 
relations. 



Social Justice 

1. What does Wise mean by a "minister going into politics"? What is his attitude 
toward this? 

As he uses the phrase "a minister going into politics,** Wise does not mean 
running for public office or holding a party position. Wise is talking about a 
minister taking a stand on civil issues. Since political action brings about 
l eform. Wise advocates the use of clerical influences — through speaking, 
wiiting, organizational membership, and leadership — on the formulation of 
public policies. 

2. Wise quotes from the Hebrew Bible: "Justice, justice shalt thou pursue.'' What 
do you think this means to Wise? 

"(ustice. Justice shall thou pursue'' is a hnidamental moral obligation for Wise. 
With all the resources at his disposal. Wise must work for .social justice. This was 
for Wise the primary task of a niiiiistei'. There are no qualifications to the 
command; justice above all else must be pursued. 

3. Goncerning social justice and social equity, what must the churches and 
synagogues generally do? What might they specifically do? 

The churches and synagogues must respond to the problems of society. They 
"must demand and demand unceasingly an ev(*r-inci easing m(*asure of social 
e(|uity and social justice." Specifically, the churches and synagogues might 
formulate positions on social issues and then speak out as a moral Ibrce on 
those issues. Ghurch members, clerical and lay, might participate in community 
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efToris to briiifj about t hangc. Churches might help in organizing social action 
groups to bring about better housing, better schools, and better working 
conditions. Christian and Jewish leaders niiglil work f or recreation facilities, 
voting rights, prison l efbrm, and equal opportunity in a number of areas in 
which discrimination is common. They can mount campaigns to initiate and 
promote legislation, change public policies and procedures, and ensure 
implementation ot reform laws. Programs to awaken citizens and educate 
politicians might also be an ongoing concern of the churches and synagogues. 

4. Why might the churches and synagogues be Tarces of respectability and 
convention" rather than "forces of righteousness"? Is Rabbi Wise, in your 
opinion, being fair to the churches and synagogues? Why or why not? 

The purpose behind this question is to have sUidents think about ihe influence 
of society upon the churches and synagogues and about the gap between 
religious ideals and actual practices. Some considerations in answering the 
question may include the following. 

a. Some chui ches that were conservative and tradition-oriented had made little 
adjustment from an agrarian society to an industrial society that embodied a 
host of new socio-economic relationships. 

b. Other churches or synagogues were more concerned about their social 
standing in a community than they were about correcting or improving 
society itself. 

c. To be more concerned about respectability than righteousness was to 
become a farce— just like the merchants described by the prophet Amos. 

Social Action 

1. What philosophy had developed in America that Ryan aiul the bishops agreed 
was fa Is V 

The philosophy that supports luilimited property rights is false, This belief in 
absolute ownership of propei ty is coiurary to Catholic moral philosophy. Ryan 
emphasizes thai a peison holds projuM iy as a trustee under (;od and is boiuul 
to use properly (wealth, goods) for the good of all human beings. One does 
not have the al)soliue right to exclude others f rom a portion of the earth's 
goods. People are only stewards of that which Ciod has given. 

2. What particular social issue therefore drew the attention of these clerg)'men? 

Violent clashes between labor and capital had drawn the alleniion of the 
bishops. l,aboi- was then challenging the capitalists' claims orsf)V<Teignly in 
determining the use and dislribiiiion of the "goods of the earth." Specif ically» 
labor was demanding a greater share of the l ewards. 
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3. What seems to be the objections to the Bishop's Program? Who is doing 
the objecting? 

Some people have challenged the authority of the bishops to speak upon social 
and economic issues. These people feel no obligation — he they good ('alholics 
or not — to follow the bishops. The objectors seem to support the position of 
industry and are in opposition to the bishops* call for more equity. 

Organized Religion and American Society 

1. What similarities exist in the three programs? W^hat differences? Does "social 
religion" have distinctive denominational emphasis or not? 

The programs of Protestants and Jews are very similar. Both programs are 
offered to relieve the plight of industrial workers in the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. The programs commonly embody' support for 
workers* compensation, a shortened work day, one rest day per week, old age 
support, minimum wages, and arbitration procedures. They call for tlie 
abolition of child labor. The two statements show concern about the safety of 
workers and the status of women. Both call for a more equitable division of 
profits and products. Additionally, the Federal (knincil of Cihurches calls for 
the abatement of poverty and the suppression of sweatshops, while the Rabbis 
ask for public employment bureaus, housing for workers, and constructive care 
for dependents, mentally disabled, and criminals. They are also concerned 
about preserving home life. 

The BishopsTrograni of Social Reconstruction is not presented in full in the 
student materials. However, the concerns of the bishops closely parallel those 
of Protestants and Jews. What is presented in the student materials is the 
concluding statement in their program. In this statement they point out that in 
addition to reconstruction of social institutions and the reformation of 
economic rehuionships as advocated by all three groups, reform of minds and 
hearts must also take place. 

The strikingly similar concerns of Protestants and Jews (paralleled in the full 
text of the Bishops* Program) reveals that social religion is not a 
denominational phenomenon. Particulai* causes of )ew^s, such as child labor 
abolition, were also particular causes of ProtcstaiUs and ('atliolics. While we 
could expect that the rabbis would he especially cone 1 1 iied with the plight of 
Jewish working girls who filled the sweatshops of the gai'ineiit industry, 
Catholics and ProtestaiUs were no less adainaiU in their demands that women 
especially be piotecitMl from exploitation. 

2. How much of the programs presented hei e has become l eality? 

Most points enumerated in tin* programs have now become law. Sine e ID'JO 
laws have been passed, programs have been developiMl, anci gioups have been 
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organi/cci to help realize the goals of the social action programs. (A few 
students might conduct individual research into the legislation since 192() 
dt?aling with programs such as child labor, minimum wage, worker safety, 
length of the work week, collective bargaining, etc. ) 

3. Which of the goals have yet to be attained? 

Workers are yet to be protected from the hardships of economic crises, though 
proposals for a guaranteed annual wage gain increasing attention. Poverty is 
still a fact ol lile and housing is still woefully inadequate. Perhaps the 
noiunaterial goals stated by the bishops are farthest from realization. 

4. Wliat might account for the realization of some but not of other goals? 

There has been less agreement upon the validity of some goals. Also, certain 
goals, such as the "abatement of poverty," are more difficult to reach than, for 
example, the "enactment of an eight-hour day." Goals have been reached not 
only through growth of unions and government action but also through 
technological change and continued national prosperity. 

5. Are there any goals that you feel are not aporopriate or desirable? If so, which 
ones and why? Are there goals here that you think are not the business of 
organized religion? If .so, which ones, and why? 

Students may question the validity of .some of the goals. Additionally, they 
may question whether .some have truly been reached. For example, it is 
difficult t() ascertain whether the "most equitable division of products" has 
been obtained. Individuals may disagree over what is most equitable. Stress 
should be placed upon students explaining their own positions regarding 
desirable goals and the churches' involvement in reaching them. 



Middletown: A Case for a Panel Discussion 

Students who participate ;)n the panel should bo given plent)' of time to prepare 
their discussion. Kach student should determine how he or she, lys a 
representative of a particidar religious tradition, may best contribute to the 
di.scu.ssion. Students should do additional reading to deepen their understanding 
of their own religious traditions. The role of the moderator is very important. 
This person nuist be knowledgeable and should be neutral in handling the 
dLscussion. The moderator, too, has a vital concern to find .solutions to the town's 
problems. The moderator could be either a student or a teacher, 
The panel could explore the following areas. 

1. Aid to individuals and families, 

2. Rehabilitation programs. 

3. Working with governmental and political party organizations. 
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4. Working with iiulusiry and labor unions. 

5. Educational programs and youth groups. 

6. Revivals or missionary pi^ogranis. 

Members of the clergy in the audience (the rest of the ( lass) should be 
prepared to question, support, or challenge proposals made by the panel 
members. Later the class should evaluate the pane! in rins of how well panel 
members have accurately portrayed their roles, (Conclusions should also be 
reached about the appropriate lole or roles of religion in society. 



Questions for Further Research 

The following areas of investigation are suggested for suidents who wish to do 
additional research, 

1. What are the various private ways that leligious faith may express itself? How do 
these vary from one religious tradition to another, or do they? 

2. Investigate in detail one social action project of organized religion in your 
community. Who sponsors it? What form of activity is it? How effective is it? 
What resistance is there to it? 

3. What religious phenomena are of particular interest to psychologists of 
religion? 

4. Sociologists of religion pay special attention to what areas or aspects of 
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Vocabulary 



accord(*d 
alleviation 
arbitration 
bastion 



depiivation 

divisiveness 

encroachments 

equitable 

ethi( 

fatuUicism 

fulflllmcMit 

humanitarian 

infallible 

inviolable 

niediation 

pagan 

pandemonium 



partisanship 
pillage 



benevolent 



profit motive 

providence 

radical 



connive 



commercial 
conciliation 



ledemption 
regeneration 
righteousness 
squalor 



consequence 
contradictory 
conv(Msion 
corporate? 



stewardship 
tenets 
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The Plan of the Study 

• Approaches to Nature 

• Science and Religion at War 

• Christians Disagree on Darwin 

• Darwin, the Courts, and the Schools 

• The Bihie and Evolution 

• Creationisin and the Classroom 

• Suggested Activities 

• Vocabulary 

The Focus of the Study 

In this study students are intnuUiced to the idea that religion and science provide 
us with different ways of undersiancUng. The search for an explanation of nature 
or the meaning of life is, in turn, rewarded by the unique approaches of science 
and religion. These unique approaches, and t!ie apparent conflicts in goals and 
methods, represent seemingly divergent ways of knowing, hi Western civilization, 
the conflict between these routes to reliable knowledge is an enduring 
issue — feeling, fantasy, the emotions, and faith on the one hand, and objectivity 
and reason on the other. This study focuses on one luanifestation of this issue, the 
controversy over evolution. 

Objectives for the Study 

Kfwwledge Objectives — Each student will demenstrate knowledge of the following 
points. 

1. Religion and science each provide ways of uuderstaiKhng phenomena. 

2. Religion and science reflect different attitudes, goals, methods, and 
language in examining phenomena and reporting ideas, and both seek 
reliable knowledge for various human aspirations. 

3. Darwin's theory of evolution engendered the sharpest conflict between 
science and religion in America, and the controversy over evolution 
spread beyond the church into le;^i.^iative halls, courtrooms, and 
classrooms. 

4. Biblical material has shaped understaiuhng in both scientific and 
religious realms. 

f). The conflicts between religion and science, reason and emotion, feeling 
and objective facts have been en(hu ing issues in Western civilization as 
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people have sought to define their coininitnients and to fiiHill their 
aspirations. 

6. While the eoiitroversy reiiteriiig upon evohition continues, the basic 
question concerning ways of understanding is a contemporary one 
reflected in current discussions of appropriate lif e styles, alternative 
coniniitinents, and reliable knowledge. 



Skill Objectives— VMcb student will deinonsti ate the following abilities. 

1. Analyze the nature of argumentation on the ways of understanding issues, 
in terms of value conflicts, assumptions, attempts to persuade, warranting 
principles, and the styles of gi ounding conclusions reached. 

2. Ciather information from highly emotional writing, i elevant to analytical 
questions posed in the study and by one's self. 

3. (Compare and coiurast authors' positions on an issue in order to make 
generalizations about and examine each point of view. 



Value and Attitude Objectives— Ivdch student will take into account the following 
considerations. 

1. Examine various positions relative to an issue under study, < arefully 
weighing the alternative positions and the reasons used to back them. 

2. Tolerate ambiguity in the resohition of the religion-science conflict, 
rather than trying to ac hieve closure by disregarding evideiK e and 
conflicting reasons or by rigidly adhering to a position without attending 
to alternatives. 

3. Respect the sensitivities of others coik erning religious issues and belief s. 



Approaches to Nature 



To impress upon students the different attitudes toward nature, have the two 
comments on the sun and stars read aloud in class. Make sure that the oral leader 
can interpret, by phrasing and inflection, the authors' vastly dif ferent perceptions 
of the heavens. A short discussion should follow in which students can express 
their reactions to each comment. I hey may note different purposes in writing, the 
orientation of the writers, and the language used f)y the writers, leachers might 
ask: How does each of these comments contribute to one's understanding of the 
heavens and of nature? 
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Science and Religion At War; 
Christians Disagree on Darwin 

To illuslralc the roiillin of rrlij^ioii and srinirc in the Aiiin irai) hn ilaj^r, the 
Danviiiiaii coiitrovtMsy is pirstMitod hv\i\ Tliis was, as is rrlalrd in the sludeiil 
nialcrials, the most sn ious dash of its kind in Anu'iira. It should hv kept in niind 
that many still svv a ronHict hftwcrn Darwin's theory and hihiiral leaching, 
TluMclbrc, if is imperative that the eonsc ieiu e of each student he respected. 

No attempt should he made to judge the wisdom of personal religious heliefs 
or the validity of scieutiric theory. The plan ol this lesson is to have students 
ohjectively study aspects of the controversy, illuminating the nature ol the 
historical conllicl of religion and science. The passages are designed not to 
produce right or wrong answers, hut to cause sUidents to think critically about an 
area often clouded by emotion and dogmatism. S( ience can be as dogmatic as 
religion; religioi^ can be as iiuelligent as science. Accordingly, as each reading is 
discussed, emphasis should be placed on deterniiuiiig just what the writer is saying 
regarding evolution theory, how well he says it, and hov; his ideas dif fer from what 
others say. The belief system of the writer is of concern here only as it accounts for 
what he is saying. 

1. For Hodge, what was the evidence that there is a design in nature? 

The laws of hcre(Uty reveal intelligence. Clerm cells, for example, show the 
adaptation of means to a preconceived end. All cells are indistinguishable, yet 
they infallil)ly develop into one specitvs or another. Why does a germ cell of a 
fish not develop into a l)ird? It is exactly like a bird's germ cell! It is because 
there is a plan or design behind the process of heredity. 

2. What are the consequences of a denial of design in nature? 

Denial of design in nature results, says Hodge, in denial of the existence of (iod. 

3. What ef f ect did the theory of evolution have on Abbott's belief? 

Abbott's faith is reinforced rather than threatened by the theory of evolution. 

4. What was Abbott's main reason for believing evolution to be ti ue? 

Kvolutioii is a scientific problem, not a religious one. Abbott bows to the 
scientists in their area of coinpelen( (\ He had already concluded the Bible was 
not authoritative on scientific mailers. Teachers may suggest that the class 
speculate on the effect wliic h the age difference between Hodge and Abbott 
might have ou their positions. If students find ihe thoughts of these two men of 
special iiueresl, leac hers may also wish to recoiiiinend a noted American 
classic: Thv Edvratum of Ihnry Adams (Houghton Mif flin). Caught up by Social 
Darwinism as a young man, l lem y Adams struggled all his lif e with the 
question of design in nature. 
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Darwin, The Courts, and the Schools 

Tlic importance of the Dai wiiiian controversy in America is furtlier revealed in its 
political and educational side issues. These issues weie of immediate and vital 
concern to millions of Americans. Basic beliefs wei e being challenged and basic 
institutions tested. The 1925 Scopes Ti ial is an example of the political, legal, and 
educational ei iipiions caused by an originally i eligious concern. That religion 
does not function independently of other elements of society is graphically 
illustrated here. 



The Bible and Evolution 

The use of the Bible as a souice of learning is fui ther exploied here. Bryan and 
Fosdick present differeiu views of how the Bible is to be used. Both are men who 
respect and cherish the Bible; yet each would apply its leaching in quite a 
dissimilar m uinei*. 

1. For Bryan the Bible's authority is to he applied to what areas of life or of 
learning? 

Bi-yan would look to the Bible ioi' teaching in all areas of human activity. Here 
he especially defends the Bible as a soui ce of teaching in science. 

2. For Fosdick, in wliat areas oi' the Bible is teaching most needed? 

Fosdick emphasizes the Bible's value in teaching one how to live. He notes 
spiriuial gui(huux\ inspii alion, and principles of living. 

3. How, ac( OI ding to Fosdick, does Bi yaii degi ade the Bible? 

By using the Bible in a way in which it was nvwi meant to be used, says Fosdick, 
Bryan does a gioss injusti( e to it. By praising it in such an extravagaiu way, he is 
in fact hokUng it up foi* l idicule. 

4. Which argument seems belter set foi th? Why? Note stiengths or weaknesses isi 
each. 

The ibilowing points are important in evaluating the aiguments. 
From Bryan 

"The Bible not only desci ibes man's creation, but gives a piu pose (oi it." 
"Kvolulion does not explain (leation." 

. . let tluMU frankly point out. . 
**|I)arwiiiisls]. . . raise doubt as to future lile. . 

Bryan notes both the inadequacy and invalidity ol the theory of evoluticm. It 
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is true that evolution neither explained creation noi* provided a purpose for it, 
Bryan's cliarge that evolution theory is vvronj^ hecause it contnidic ts the Bible 
would appeal espe( iaily to those* who found the Bible authoritative in the realm 
of science. 

From Fosdiek 

. . if the Bible is authoritative in biolo}^, then why not in astronomy. . 
"a denial that the earth moves around the sun. . 
"Is a cello being defended,..? 
"Origins prove nothing in the realm of values.'' 

Fosdiek illustrates what he sees as the folly of using the Bible as a science text 
by reviving the (Copernicus case. In Fosdick's theolog)', too. the process of 
creation is rather unimportant. His condemnation of Bryan's misuse of the 
Bible would appeal especially to those who found the sources for scientific 
truth outside of Scripture. 

Creationism and the Classroom 

Teachers should have students examine caiefully the introductory paragraphs in 
this section. Independent (non-public or private) schools hav^ the freedom to 
handle religion however their patrons prefer. The issue here involves public 
(government-operated) schools. 

The (Court has ruled that public schools may teach ahoiit religion and religions 
as part of a regular program of education. The goals are to be secular, that is, to 
develop the understanding, knowledge, and skills of the learners. The (Court has 
ruled that public schools may not teach for religious commitment, specific or 
general. 

The issue before the students is "the leaching in public school of religious views 
(creationism or creation science) that are judged to be private or sectarian in 
natuie. "The students read a portion of tlu* majoiity decision in Edwards v. 
Agiiillardt and a portion of the dissenting opinion. 

Majoi ity Opinion 

L The full title of Louisiana's Creationism Act is "Balanced Treatment for 
(Creation-Scienc e and Kvolution-Sc icMicc* in Public School Instruction.'' What 
does the SuprcMue (Court say about the concept of balance or fairness? 

Students might discuss what "fairness" means in instructional presentations 
aimed at teaching/learning the best scientific knowledge. The (Court 
challenged the Louisiana Act concept of "balance," which was to t(*ach 
(Creationism eacli ime Evolution was taught without insuring that students 
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received instruction in all scientifk theories about the origins of humankind in 
science classes, 

% Why did the Supreme Court (in a 7 to 2 vole) find the Louisiana Act to be 
unconstitutional? 

Students should list the reasons given and identify the Constitutional principles 
underlying or implied by each reason that is stated. 



Dissenting Opinion 

1. How does one determine the question of "primary purpose" in evaluating the 
action of a state or federal legislature? 

The Majority focused, in part, upon the "legislative history" to determine the 
primary purpose of the Louisiana Act, The Dissenters claim that this is not 
clear from the legislative history, and even if it were, the presence of a genuine 
secular purpose would validate the Act, 

% What do the Dissenters mean by "Scopes-in-reversc"? Discuss. 

Students should review the points at issue in the Scopes < ase. Teachers might 
discuss a view of indoctrination as "closing minds on open issues," In the 
Scopes case, the Tennessee legislature tried to close minds on the open issues 
of creation-evolution by repressing the teaching of evolution as science. The 
Dissenters in this Court decision argue that the Majority is closing minds by not 
letting the people of Louisiana require the teaching of any evidence against 
evolutionary explanations. 



Suggested Activities 

Written Assignment 

L Write a brief opinion essay in which you svvk to answer the following (]uestions. 

a. Why do conflicts between religion and science arise? 

b. How should such conflicts be settled? 

Students should be directed back to the begiiming of this study. F.inphasis 
should be placed on "ways of understanding." Different allitu(ies, methods, and 
languages make science and religion vastly different. Many people have failed 
to recogni/e this difference, and because they assumed that science and 
religion had the same goals, conflict between partisans of each was inevitable. 
Additionally, when one group f eels its position or well-being to be endangered 
by the success of the other, antagonisiiis are magnified. 
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Smdeius should hv encouraged to explore any possible ways of settling this 
conflict. It may be suggested by some students that a certain measure of conflict 
is desirable. This, too, should be explored. 

On the other hand, is it possible that both science and religion have nuich 
in common: namely, a search for meaning. Underneath their obvious 
divergence, is there a more profound unity? Do some scientists really bow 
before a transcendent Nature? Do some religionists really worship only the 
woi k of humanity's hands? These are large questions, of course, and students 
should not be led too far beyond their levels of competence. 

Questions for Further Research 

The following areas of investigation are suggested for students who wish to do 
additional research. 

1, What contemporary conflicts exist between science and religion? 

2, What events in Arkansas during the U)b()s relate to laws against teaching 
evolution? 

3, Investigate current Roman (latholic opinion regarding evolution. 



Vocabulary 



academic freedom 

authoritative 

benevolent 

contender 

creationisni 

(lepiaved 

eon 

epidemic 
evolve 



exploit 

fundamental 

gravitation 

indoctrination 

infallible 

intuition 

perception 

perplexities 

predisposition 



prose 

rudimentary 

species 

spectroscope 

sufflcieiit 

virtually 

virtuous 
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Conscience or 
Constitution? 
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The Plan of the Study 

• A MalUT of ('oiiscieiicc 

• Tlie Morinoiis and Polygamy 

• Jehovah's Witnesses and Sahitiiig the Flag 

• Religious Objections to War 

• Suggested Activities 

• Vocabulary 

The Focus of the Study 

In this study students explore that uniquely human quality called conscience^ 
Conscience — its nature, its source, its development — has conuiianded attention 
both in and out of the religious community. Successful social living in less than a 
co:<ipletely authoritarian environment demands that members of the group 
possess conscience in some measure. In a democracy, where individuals are 
entrusted with both decision-making responsibilities and a certain amount of self- 
policing, commitment to conscience is even more \ital. However, the very nature 
of our democratic and pluralistic society makes required confoi iuity of conscience 
unacceptable. Yet, group harmony is necessary for group survival. It is within the 
framework of this conflict of conscience that this study proceeds. 

Objectives for the Study 

Knowledge Objectives — Each student will demonstrate knowledge of the following 
points. 

L ( .onscience is that mental faculty that provides an awareness of what is 
moral, good, or right and a feeling of obligation to live in accordance 
with that awareness. 

2. (.onscience is respected in our society as a supreme human quality. 

3. Conscience derives its degi ee of authority, as it resides in each individual, 
from various sources that vary according to the individual. 

4. Religion-based conscience and the social behavior dictated by conscience 
have tested the constitutional reconciliation of liberlv and authority. 

T). While government under our laws may concern itsel!' with religious 
practice, it may not impose religious belief. 
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Skill Objectives— ilach student will demonstrate the following abilities. 

1. Define the meaning of concepts as used in context by various authors. 

2. Extract information from matei ials that treat religion in a l ational, iegal, 
and historical perspective. 

3. Interpret various definitions of conscience as found in literary and 
historical sources. 

4. Generali/e aboiu the relationship of conscience to human behavior, and 
about the relationship of liberty to authorit)- in oui- .society. 

5. Analyze decisions based upon warrants and grounding, a.ssuniptions, and 
consequences, and evaluate consequences ba.sed upon value analy.sis. 



Value and Attitude OtyVdim— Each student will take into account the following 
considerations. 

1. Explore the relevance of issues of con.science in one's own life and the 
behavior that specific situations might elicit given one's values and 
commitments. 

2. Attend to and empathize with the con.science-obligations of others in 
specific conflict situation.s, even ifthe.se obligations are perceived as beini 
quite different from one's own. 

3. Express commitment to the fimdamental principle of American civil and 
religious liberty and the freedom and dignity of each individual 
personality. 



A Matter of Conscience 

Being Conscious of Conscience 

These passages are de.signed to introduce conscience within a framewoi k familiar 
to students. Some passages will have more appeal than others. Students it:ay wish 
to comment on or discuss the passages; however, no structured discu.ssion is 
planned because the readings are intended to iiitioduce and stimulate thinking 
about con.science. Have students read this .section in class and then go on to the 
next section. 



The QuaUty CaUed Conscience 

Conscience is not easy to define. It means much to .some, little to otheis. To 
Illustrate this, five quotations have been pre.sented to students. Cla.ss di.scu.ssion of 
the quotations should emphasize the variety of definitions of con.science 
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"The Nature of (loiiscieiicc," ' Ihv Use of CiOiiscieiice/' and "A (iOiiflict of 
(Conscience" set the stage for the main part of the study. The teacher may wish to 
clarify points in discussion. 



Questions are designed U) guide students through the reading. Though they are 
not intended for class discussion, you niay wish to go over them in class after 
students have finished the reading assignment. In this way, student 
comprehension of the material can be determined. 

1. What did the Supreme (.ourt decide? 

The (k)urt decided that the statute against bigamy oi' polygamy was within the 
legislative power of Congress, that it was a constitutional law. 

2. What chain of reasoning does Justice Waite use in arriving at this conclusion? 

The law is valid and constitutional because it does not violate the First 
Amendment. The law is made to govern actions. Indi\ii\Kils are not exempt 
from the law even when they call theii' actions religious. Thus, the Mormon is 
guilty. 

3. W^iat information does Justice Waite supply to suppoit the claim that the law in 
question is valid? 

Polygamy has for centuries been prohibited in Western civilization. It has been 
treated as an offense against society in the W^est and has always been an offense 
in the United States. Marriage is a ci\il contract regulated by law in most 
civilized nations. 

4. What examples of behavior does justice W^aite use to illustrate his contention 
that denial of practice of religion is valid? Why might he choose these 
particular examples? 

Human sacrifices as part of religious worship and the wife burning herself to 
death as the husband is cremated are spectaculai' and repulsive examples and 
thus should win support for the judge's -M gunient since he treats polygamy as a 
parallel. 

5. What does Justice Waite imply would happen to society if the Mormons were 
allowed to follow their conscience? Does this prediction seem valid? 

Law and order would disappear because the Mormons, following their religious 
belief s, would create their own laws. Thus, the Justice def ends his conclusion 
on the grounds that the absence of this law would lead to an undesirable 
consequence. Students might examine this to see if they think that the 
prediction of such a consequence is warraiUed. 



The Mormons and Polygamy 
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Jehovah's Witnesses and Saluting The Flag 

1. In the Gobiti.s case, what does justice Frankfurter feel is the most important 
concern? 

Society has the right to use the educational process to create a unifying 
sentiment and preserve society and the liberties of the people. 

2. How does Justice Stone disagree with the majority opinion? What argume.its 
does he use? 

Though he agrees that government may teach patriotism and love of country, 
Stone disagrees that government may compel individuals to swear allegiance to 
that which they do not believe, that is, to bear false witness to their religion. 
The justice argues that individuals mu.st he free from compulsion as to what 
th-y shall think and what they .shall .say. The state has no authority to compel 
belief or the expression of it. He notes that there are other ways to teach 
loyalty— better ways than compulsory expression of belief 

3. In the Barnette ca.se, what is the greatest danger foreseen by justice jackson if 
activities such the flag salute are made compulsory? 

A.S moderate efforts to compel people to think or behave unifoi inly fail, 
harsher mea.sures are taken. This results in greater .strife and diversion ratner 
than in unity of .sentiment. Ultimately, di.s.senters are e!' 'nated in order to 
achieve unity of opinion or belief 

4. How has justice Frankfurter's emphasis changed in writing his Barnette 
decision as compared to the Clobitis decision? 

In the Barnette case, justice Frankfurter emphasizes that the flag .salute is not a 
violation of freedom of con.science, as people may still believe what they want. 
In the Gobitis decision, his empha.sis was on the legitimacy of the .salute as an 
educational process for the good of society. 

Religious Objections To War 

The draft and the war in Vietnam in the 196()s and 197()s brought the is.sue in this 
study to the forefront of national attention. Ccjii.scientious objection to war in 
general and to the war in Vietnam in particular wore debated as never before in 
our history. It was in this context that the meaning of and grounds for 
conscientious objection were redefined along the lines of (a) religious training 
and belief, (h) sincere belief, and(c) political considerations ab(jut a particular 
war. 

The students aie asked to read a portion of the decision in (iillette v. Uriiled 
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States (1970). The questions ask tliein to weigh new definitions of any right to 
conscientious objection to war. 

1. In your opinion, is allowing conscientious objectors the chance to do some 
other publir service (clearing the forests, building roads, and so on) in place of 
military se; vice a good idea or a bad one? Why? 

Students might list opportunities for alternative service. Then they might 
debate and list the reasons for and against a public policy permitting such an 
allernative service. The teacher should get students to justify criteria used in 
jr.dgiiig such alternative service. 

2. Can you think of any situation in which you might consider a war in which your 
couiury is involved as being good but some other war as being bad? Explain 
your response. 

The teacher should direct sfudeiU discussion to the nature of wars that are 
supposedly justified as opposed to others that may not be ^Justified." Wliat is 
the nature of a justified war in which a person would and should participate? 
Persons of good will may differ on their answers to this question. A parallel 
consideration is who can and should decide upon participation: individual 
citizens or draftees, the government, or organized ofroups of citizens? 

In considering these questions, students should be directed to the Supreme 
Court's words that reflect concerns about fairness and uniformity in choosing 
who goes to war and who does not. 

3. What does capriciously mean? 

Suidenis should discern the meaning from the Supreme Court's use of the 
term in its decision. Why worry about fairness and uniformity when selecting 
those who serve in war? What are the dangers to the society and to civil 
goveriunent if its selection of soldiers is viewed as capricious? 

Suggesteid Activities 

Written Assignment 

1. In a short essav defend or attack the statement below. Examine closely the 
opinions of Justices Waite and Stone for suppt)rting evidence. 

Even though Justice Stone disagreed with the majority in the Cobitis case 
(1940), he would probably have agreed with the majority in the Reynolds case 
(1879). 

Although tils' construction of "what if" sitirations that remove people and 
events from their proper historical contexts may pose some problems, 
illuminating comparisons and contrasts can result. The emphasis in this activity 
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.should be phucd upon process not results. 

The .social context in which judicial decisions are made can never be 
ignored if one wishes to account for all variables in ascertaining a relationship 
between events. Regarding the .social context, it might be no'ed that in 1879, 
the Supreme Court decisions wei e le.ss libertarian than we expect them to be 
today. Amei ica, though lapidly becoming moie diveise with each new wave of 
immigration, was not the phiralistic society it is today. The validity of 
traditionally held values was not subject to question as it cui rently is. Justice 
Stone's decision would reflect thinking more in tune with the .social milieu of 
1879 than 1940. 

Even if we could transport Justice Stone and his 1940 thinking back to 1879, 
there is reason to believe he would still have vote'' with the majority. This can 
be concluded from an examination of his 1940 opinion and the is.sues in the 
Reynolds ca.se. The 1879 ca.se involved a religious practice seen as dangerous to 
the general welfare of the people. It did not involve, as did the 1940 (;()bitis 
case, the confession of belief. In 1879 Justice Waite stated ihat while laws 
cannot interfere with religious belief, they may interfere with practice. In 1940 
justice Stone shows agreement when he said that "govermnent may suppress 
teligious practices dangerous to morals, and presumably those al.so which are 
dangerous to public .safet>', health, and good order." Of course, it is pos.sible to 
argue that Justice Stone might not have viewed polygamy as dangerous to 
.society and that he, therefore, would have voted as he did in the Gobitis ca.se. 

2. In a one-page paper explain whether the following quotation would be a 
compliment to or a criticism of the Jehovah's Witne.s.ses in 1940 and the 
Mormons in 1879: "The nonconformist con.science makes cowards of us all." 
— Sir Max Beerbohm, King Richard the Fourth 

Students may experience much difficulty in interpreting this .subtle statement 
on con.science. Care should be taken to make its meaning cleai' to all. This is 
especially important in light of contemporary developments concerning civil 
di.sobedience, anti-establishment cru.sade.s, youth rebellion, and the widespread 
challenge of traditional institutions. Beerbohm is arguing that con.science-born 
nonconformity demands more courage and fortitude than the "ea.sy out" of 
conformity. Though Madi.son Aveinte cliches of the "dare to be different" 
variety abound, conformity is still the bwoi d of .safety and .security. The 
suppo.sed nonconformity of outlandish attire and convention-flouting behavior 
is only conformity of a different sort— one must look hard for any trace of 
con.science here. However, con.sidering the behaviors of the Jehovah's 
Witne.s.ses, the Aniish, or others who attempt to remain true to theii beliefs in 
the face of ridicule, scorn, and hardship, we come closer to the nonconformist 
con.science of whi( h Beerbohm speaks. Or, do these groups only have different 
conformities? The cowards are those who deny their con.science or who neglect 
to face directly the i.s.sues that a .sensitive con.science might rai.se. Present-day 
American value orientations that emphasize .sociability, group orientation, 
othei-diiectedne.s.s, well-ronndedness, and committee-thinking tend to reject 
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individualistic nonconformity. 

Students should understand that conforniit)' per se is not bad, Wliat is bad, 
implies Beerbohm, is the cowardice of those who fail to follow their 
conscience — what they believe in — because in the social setting it is easier not 
to follow it, 

3, In 1651, Roger Williams of Rhode Island wrote to Clovernor John Endecott of 
Massachusetts to protest the whipping of a Baptist, "Be pleased then, honored 
Sir, to know that that thing which we call conscience is of such a naUire as once 
a Pope of Rome himself observed that although it be groundless, false and 
deluded — yet it is not by any arguments or torments easily removed." 

Choose one of the following assignments. 

a. Write an autobiographical paper in which you support Roger Williams' 
declaration by using as an example a belief or act of conscience that 
you hold or feel. Tell why it would "not by any arguments or torments [be] 
easily removed." 

b, Write a factual or fictional account of an individual's behavior that would 
support Roger Williams' declar ation. Describe the belief or act of conscience 
and tell why the individual holds it. 

The primary objective of this activity is to help students develop a profound 
respect for conscientiousness in themselves or in others. Possessing the courage to 
follow conscience when one knows this will be burdensome, uiu ewarding, or ev^n 
painful is a gift given to few. In an age characterized by the cool, the detached, 
and the noncommitted, the worthy commitments of individuals are seldom 
reinforced by praise. 

Students should be encouraged to try to write the autobiographical paper. 
However, some students may be embarrassed by this assignment; the second 
option is provided particularly for those students. 

Questions for Further Research 

The following areas of investigation are suggested lor students who wish to do 
additional research. 

1, What can you learn about the history of conscientious objection in this 
country? When did it begin? What laws have been passed deal with it? 

2, Study any one religious group in America that historically has been a peace 
church. What arguments are offered on behalf of their position? 

3, What counter-arguments can be made? Study the case of Pinre v. Society of 
Sisters that came before the United States Supreme (lourt in 1925. What was the 
issue of conscience here? How was the case resolved? Kxplain your reasons for 
agreeing or disagreeing with the decision. 
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Vocabulary 

common law 

convictions 

derided 

Jictates 

dynasty 

guaranty 

idolatry 

infallibility 



literal 

inariyidoin 

moral 

obligation 

oblivion 

petty 

pheiumienon 
pi'ofound 



pyie 

sentiment 

sovereignty 

sphere 

subordination 
tribulation 
valid 
verities 
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The Plan of the Study 



• Introduction 



Protestant Nativism and Roman (Catholic Response 



• 

• Roman Catholicism and Its American Varieties 

• Jews in America 

• Eastern Orthodoxy in America 

• The Orient in America 

• Patterns of Phiralisni 

• Problems of Pluralism 

• Suggested Activities 

• Vocabulaiy 



The Focus of the Study 



What is the meaning of pluralism in America? Throughout its history, the United 
States has been the receiving nation for thousands of immigrants, each group 
bringing its own customs and religious traditions. The popular notion of America 
as a melting pot that assimilates diverse ethni' groups and casts a united 
population with common dispositions and aspirations often runs aground when 
held up to historical evidence. Many groups have not been so assimilated, and the 
population has been and continues to be diverse, with people cherishing many of 
those differences. 

This study focuses upon the nature of pluralism in America, reactions to the 
plural character of our society, and the desirability of pluralism in terms of other 
conceptions of society. Specifically, students have an opportunity to inquire into 
the experiences of three groups: Roman (Catholics, jews, and Eastern Orthodox* 
and then, they examine the patterns of pluralism in America and the problems 
attending this diversity. 



A Note About Attitudes 

This study contains many opportunities for the development of desirable 
attitudes. As the accounts of the Clatholic, Jewish, Oriental, and Eastern Orthodox 
experiences are discussed in class, prejudicial comments of students should not be 
allowed to create an unfavorable atmosphere. In the initial discussion teacher and 
students can set the proper tone for the complete study. It is quite possible to talk 
direcdy to students about proper attitude development and at the same time 
foster undesirable attitudes. Exhortation rarely works. Biases must be altered 
indirectly because direct challenges often result in retreat and the reinforcement 
of the bias. Religious and ethnic discrimination can be dealt with rationally. An 
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inquiry into the nature and sources of prejudice can provide students with the 
opportunity to discover lor themselves the uiUenahle, inconsistent, and self- 
contiadicling positions they may hold. Ahove all. attitude developmeiU ultimately 
depends on the attitudes and values pr()jected by the teacher and the teacher's 
skill in bringing about attitude change. 



Objectives for the Study 

Knowledge Objectives — Vm \\ studeiu will demonstrate knowledge of the following 
points. 

1. America has changed from a predominaiuly ProleslaiU nation to a 
pluralistic one. 

2. Inuuigration has accounted for a large part of this change, and these 
immigrants in the nineteeiuh and iweiuieth centuries encountered 
problems acljusting to American society. Many Americans experienced 
problems in adjusting to the presence of diverse ethnic groups and thei*^ 
religious traditions. 

3. Some of the immigrants' problems are manifestations of the "unavoidable 
tensions" between religion and secular society. 

4. Religious prejudice may include economic, cultural, and political 
elemeius. 

5. Members of a religious group may disagree on how much 
accommodation to society or to other religious groups is desirable. 

6. ('ompromise can be more difficult in resolving sacred than secular issues. 

7. The openness and pragmatism of American society poses special 
problems for religion. 

8. Acquiescence in discrimination is equal to active discrimination. 



Skill Objectives — Each studeiu will demonstrate the following abilities. 

1. Apply the theory of unavoidable tensions to historical events and 
coiuemporary issues. 

2. Clompare and coiUrast positions on a religious issue. 

3. Define and formulate solutions to problems of religious pluralism, 
justifying these solutions with reasonable argumeius. 



Value and Attitude Objectives—Kdch student will take iiuo accouiu the following 
considerations. 

1 . Examine various positions on a controversial issue, attending carefully 
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and critically to the groiuuls offered to support those positions hefore 
forming t)ne's own judgment. 

2. Desire the elimination of religious intolerance and prejudice and 
encourage the treatnieiu of others as equals. 

3. Appreciate the traditions and institutions of America's religious 
conununities. 

4. Show empathy for religious leaders who seek an accommodation of 
religious tradition with new social environmeiu, without compromising 
basic principles; show empathy for members of religious communities 
who have faced the pressures of conformity and change while holding on 
to cherished commitments and beliefs. 



Introduction 



The introductory section of this study provides a bac-kgromid and fram • of 
reference for the subsequent assignments. 1 he primai y point to be brougfil home 
to students is that prior to the mid-nineteenth century, the United Stales was very 
much a Protestant nation, but by the mid-twentieth century, the nation was 
decidedly pluralistic with no denomination commanding the allegiance of a 
majority of the people. 

Information in this section is provided in a reading assignmeiu that includes 
tables to compare. The primary learning activity is a teacher-led discussion based 
on the ♦hree charts. Discussion should be centered on describing and explaining 
the trends in the religious affiliation of Americans. Emphasis is ph'.ced upon (1) 
gaining knowledge about the growth of religious traditions in the United States 
and (2) developing skill in using tables as sources of information. The discussion 
should occur after students have read all of the IiUroduclion. 

When discussing Table I, the following should be included. 

1. Which groups seemed dominant in 1740? 1780? 1820? 

In 1740 the (]ongregational (in New England, primarily) and the Anglican 
(especially in the South) churches enjoyed favored status in the colonies. By 
1780 the Baptist and Presbyterian churches were challenging the 
dongregationalists' number one posiUon. By 1820 the Baptist and Methodist 
churches were most numerous, with Presbyterian and Uongregational churches 
following. 

2. Which groups seemed to grow most rapidly? 

The growth rates were most rapid for the Baptists and Methodists. 
Presbyterians, too, increased at a good rate, laitherans had grown eightfold 
between 1740 and 1820, while Roman Catholics were more duui five limes as 
numerous at the end of the eighty-year period. Slowest growth rates were 
experienced by the Dutch and (lerman Reformed churches, the 
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Oongregatiotial chuichcs, and the Anglican (Kpiscopal) chuK lies. 

Offer some possible reasons why one group nray giow more l apidly than 
anotlier. 

The Congregational (1(V20. Massachusetts) and Anglican (1()()7, Virginia) 
churches enjoyed a head stai t (and official "establishment" in some states) over 
other cimi ches. However, this advantage had disappeared by 1820. 
Additionally, the Anglican church tie with England cau.sed it to .suffer after the 
Revohuionai y War. hiimigration at this time was largely from England, 
ScoUand, and Germany, This can account in part foi the Refoi iiicd, Lutheran, 
and Pre.sbyterian growth. The Pre.sbyterians (sometimes in concert with 
(longregationali.sts) al.so engaged in nuich missionary work. The most effective 
nii.ssionaries, howevei, were the Baptists and Methodists. They wei e pai ticulai ly 
active on the fiontier, working a tiong those who .settled in the Ti ans- 
Appalachian West. Employing iK vel methods (.such as the Methodist circuit- 
rider) and preaching a popular Gospel, these chuiches remained the largest 
Protestant denomination.s. Not until aftei' 1820 would immigration of large 
numbers of Roman Catholics cau.se the rapid giowth of that chui ch. 



Protestant Nativism and the 
Roman Catholic Response 

The first large-.scale challenge to Protestantism's virUial monopoly on American 
religious life was a Roman Catholic one. That challenge provoked denials of 
Catholici.sm as a faith worthy of human h'-ings and attacks upon the church as 
alien to America and offen.sive to "real" Americans. These anti-Catholic efforts are 
grouped under the label nativism. At worst these efforts preceded the hate- 
moiigering of the Ku Klux Klan and American Nazis. At best they involved 
learned but fearful men who, often eloquently, argued that America's in.stitutions 
could stand only upon Prote.stant foundations. In this part of the .study students 
.should come to know (1) the main charges of the nativists, (2) the .sources of 
those charges, and (3) how Catholics refuted tho.se charges. (Note: Later in the 
study we will con.sider the "unavoidable tension" between religious and .secular 
.society, because loyalty to God does transcend loyalty to a secular society. This is a 
.source of tension central to the nativi.st controversy. Howevei, teachers are advi.sed 
to touch only upon this topic now if at all becau.se additional reading and 
extended di.scussion will later focus on this problem. ) Information about nativism 
and Catholic responses is found in four primaiy .source readings. Di.scu.ssion 
centered on the.se readings concludes the first section. The following points 
should be discus.sed. 

1. According to the advice of the bishop.s, how should Catholics react to attacks by 
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iiativists? Was this good advice? Why or w^y not? How do you think (latholics 
could best answer the false charges leveled against them? 

In their pastoral letter, the bishops advise (Catholics to ignore the attacks. They 
urge (Catholics to continue to act as responsible American citizens. This was 
good advice. To urge retaliation in kind — which sometimes was the 
case— would have only fanned the flames of hostility. Instead, by assuming the 
responsibilities of democratic citizenship, (Catholics proved the nativists wrong, 
('atholics could be and were good Americans, In fact, (Catholicism earned 
much respect by upholding constitutional liberties, while nativists were, in the 
name of liberty, actually trampling them. 

2. Which of the four points of Article II of the (Constitution of the American 
Protective Association do you consider the least defensible as legitimate church 
goals? Why? Are any of the points defensible? If so, which? Why? 

The fourth point, *To awaken the attention of the (Community, , , would be 
least acceptable as legitiinate goals for a (^Christian church (or aje vish 
synagogue, for that matter). Here the churches were seeking to tnlist public 
energies and community passions in their private fight for religious hegemony, 
(Certainly the goal is not consistent with the basic teachings of these churches. 
Secondly, the type of civil action implied in the objective is incompatible with 
basic American ideals and the role of the churches in a secular society. Points 
one, two, and three of Article 11 could be legitimate goals, though the 
derogatory language used in the first and third points would make them 
unacceptable to most (Christians, (Note: Pof)fry 'dnd Wow«wm7« were popular 
terms of derision used by anti-(^atholics. In 1884 James G. Blaine, Republican 
candidate for President, called the Democratic party "the party of Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion," The large Catholic vote then swung behind 
underdog Grover (Cleveland to help assure his election, ) 

3, Examine the points used by josiah Strong to illustrate the claim that 
Catholicism and the Republic were incompatible. Explain your choices, 

a. Which would be easiest to refute? 

b. Which would be most difficult to refute? 

c. Al e there any that need no refutation? 

In discussing the points used by Josiah Strong, the following should be considered, 

a. The sovereigtity of the Pope was not in direct opposition to that of the 
people. In America, the Pope's sovereignty was real only in religious matters. 
The people's sovereignty is, of course, a sovereignty in civil government, 

b. The highest allegiance of (Catholics was to (iod, not to temporal laws. So, 
too, the allegiance of Protestants was first to God, Protestants could put the 
Bible before the (Constitution with clear conscience if conflict of loyalties was 
perceived. This type of conflict could involve Jews and many groups of 
(Christians, not Just (Catholics. 
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c. The Pope, except for those living in the Papal States prior to 1870 and in 
Vatican City thereaftei. was no temporal rulei. Obedience to the Pope in 
matters of faith was the private concern of Catholics, not the public concern 
of civil govei iiment. This kind of Papal i iile did not conflict with allegiance 
tt) the United States in tempoial matters. 

d. In Spain, Italy, and some predominantly Catholic coiinti ies, intolerance was 
supported. In other nations, where Anglicanism or Lutheranism was 
established, Catholicism was discriminated again.st by law. However, in the 
United States, as in .some other countries. Catholic leaders advocated 
tolerance. Intolerance was not a basic ai ticle of Catholic faith. It was a basic 
article of the nativist faith and of earlier centuries. 

c. Rome letained ccjntiol over Catholic religious teachings and avoided the 
fragmentation of Protestantism. Also, the Catholic Church as well as 
Protestant churches cen.soied literature dee led harmful to the faithful. 
Additionally, the Church lequiied its cleigy to have approval before issuing 
new interpretations of ecclesiastic policy or teachings. This does not mean, 
however, that Catholicism was incompatible with the civil liberties of press 
and of speech. 

f. Establishment as a national chuich was not an exclusive quality of Roman 
Catholicism. The Church of England, the Church of Scotland, and Lutheran 
Churches in various European nations enjoyed established .status. Both the 
Anglican and Congregational chuiches had .such status in the United States 
until the early nineteenth century. When it was in theii best interests, most 
Protestants suppoi ted alliance of chui ch and state as much as Catholics. In 
America, Catholic .support of separation of church and state was added to 
that of Protestants and Jews. 

g. The public .school system in America had a Protestant flavoi. The Kingjames 
Bible was read, Protestant prayers were recited, and sectarian teaching was 
common. Catholic protests weia largely unheeded. In part, this situation led 
to the development of a parochial school .system. Additionally, Catholic 
leadeis felt that worship needed to be reinforced by education, so that 
everything came from a coii.si.stent point of view. 

All the points m^.y be refuted by the countercharge that they are made up of 
distortion.s, half-truths, and vague generalities. Points (a), (b), and (c) confuse 
religious con.science and civic loyalty. All religious believeis, as we have noted, 
hold .sacred allegiances that may .supersede those of secular state. The nativists 
sought to equate this higher loyalty of Catholics with a disloyalty to the United 
State.s. When the different lealms of these competing loyalties are understood, 
then Catholics ai e .seen along with all others holding religious ccmimitments that 
transcend earthly states. 

Points (d), (e), and (0 should be viewed as partial truths that could apply as 
well to many Protestant churches. In America Catholics claimed protection under 
the vei y laws nativists were tiampling. In Spain, Italy, and Latin America, the 
Church did support undemocratic policies. However, it is improper to regard the 
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whole Catholic Clhurch as ofoiu* iiiiiid. Its clc*rg)' as well as the laity could reflect 
or adapt to a variety of national patterns and policies. Point (g) should be 
considered in light of the Pr jtestant flavor then permeating the public school 
systems. 

4. What is the main theme of'Clardinal Clibbons? Is this a good way to oppose the 



Cardinal Gibbons asserts that American (Catholics have found no difficulty 
harmonizing their duties as citizens with their obligations as (Catholics. (]ertain 
non-C]atholics, however, view such harmony as unobtainable. Therefore they 
seek to relieve Catholics of their citizenship responsibilities and exclude them 
from its rewards. The Cardinal points out that anti-(]ath()lics practice the very 
evils of which they accuse Catholics. They st\"k to preserve the liberties of all by 
destroying the liberties of some. (Cardinal Ciiboons presents the best type of 
argument to oppose the nativists: that by their very actions they destroy that 
which they claim to preserve. 

5. What evidence can you find in the four readings that the charges against 
Catholics had changed little from 1833 to 1909? Are any of these charges 
leveled at Catholics today? 

hi 1833, the bishops noted that "they have denounced us as enemies to the 
liberties of the republic." By associating Protestantism with patriotism and 
Catholicism with subversion, nativists sought to frighten some older Americans 
with h)ss of their freedoms. Many years later (lardinal Gibbons could still note 
the nativist charge ". . . their religion is opposed to American liberties." 

Similar charges were hurled at Al Smith, Democratic candidate for President 
in 1928. They were resurrected in 1960 in a vain attempt to defeat John F. 
Kennedy. Today, rumblings of nati\lsm can still be heard when issues as federal 
aid to schools, birth control, and sending an envoy to the Vatican are discussed. 
These issues may be vigorously debated, of course, but all should be argued on 
their own merits and not on the basis of blanket antagonism toward any group 
or church. 



Among those religious and ethnic groups that came to America, the Roman 
Catholics had to confront the American Protestant monopoly first. The response 
to Protestant America was complicated by the need to confront successfully the 
growing diversity within the Roman (latholic community itself. 

The teacher might ask students to reflect upon the following (juestions. 



nativists? 



Roman Catholicism and 
Its American Varieties 
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1. How did the Roman Cadiolic Church in America grow increasingly diverse in 
the ethnicity of its faithful? What tensicms might such a gi owing diversity cause? 

2. How was the tension in the Church reflective of the tensions between the 
Protestant majority and the growing Roman Catholic comnumity in America? 
Can any general conclusion be drawn regarding diversity and tension in 
communities and in societies? 

3. Whereas unity may have been fostered in eailier times by shared religious 
tradition and values, how can unity be found in diversity?What does Bishop E. 
B. Masvidal mean by "unity in pluralism"? 

4. Traditionally, Americans have tried to confront diversity with exclusion, 
isolation (reservations), segregation, and then integration. What does 
integration mean in terms of Americans with different religious traditions? (We 
usually use integration in terms of racial divei sity.)How might a solution based 
upon pluralism create a different America than a solution based upon 
integration? 



Jews in America 

The second large immigrant group of lum-Protestants was Jewish. Though the 
first Jews arrived in America when New York was still Dutch New Amsterdam, it 
was not until the nineteenth century that Jews began to contribute significantly to 
America's emerging pluralism. Jews in America were confronted with two 
problems that we examine in this study. One problem was new: Americanization. 
The other was very old: anti-Semitism. 

Since these two problems are not unrelated in the Jew's American experience, 
they will be treated together in class discussion. Students should understand that 
some Jews resisted appeals to Americanize because of age-old fears of anti- 
Semitism. Other Jews resisted because they feared the loss of a heritage that was 
sacred and precious. Nativists, meanwhile, adapted time-worn, anti-Semitic 
propaganda to fit the American scene. 

Two sets of guiding questions direct students to the significant a.spects of each 
issue. Discussion of the two issues should help students know (1) that Jewish 
immigrants might be torn between a desire to "be American" and an obligation to 
preserve their heritage; (2) that anti-Semitism, which may have economic and 
political as well as religious bases, i.s manifestly in opposition to the ideals of both 
Christianity and American democracy; and (3) that anti^jewish discrimination can 
be eliminated only through the understanding and cooperation of all Americans. 
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Americanization 

When discussing Americanization, the following should be considered 

1. According to Rabbi Wise, why must a Jew become an American? 

Becoming an American meant throwing ofl the old attitudes and traditional 
values. If jews did not do this, they would be denying themselves tl e 
opportunity to reap the American harvest to the fullest. The best way to do this, 
said Wise, was to break with the Old World and help shape a New World. 

2. What might a German Jewish immigrant do to become Americanized? 

To become an American a Jew must shed European thought patterns and 
modes of beha\4or. Jews, where no real question of principle was involved, 
should adopt American speech and clothing and should join in wider 
recreational and social relationships, taking a place with other Americans in 
the mainstream of life, not retreating into the familiar security of a self-made 
ghetto. Rabbi Wise did not argue for a surrender of jewishness but rather that 
of "German-ness," which unnecessarily set apart the immigrants of his 
generation. 

3. As Rabbi Schechter speaks of the jews***glonous heritage" and the Torah, he 
reveals his real concern with Americanization. To what is he primarily opposed? 

Rabbi Schechter was concerned that jews would trade away essential elemen^« 
of Judaism. He felt that Jews did not have to compromise their religion to 
achieve civil liberties or to receive the blessings of America or to contribute to 
the nation's welfare. 

4. What place, says Rabbi Schechter, should the institutions and laws of Judaism 



Rabbi Schechter felt that the institutions, laws, and observances of Judaism 
were oC critical importance. He took this position at a time when some Jewish 
leaders were advocating the abandonment of what they considered were the 
nonessential and outmoded trappings of religion. 

5. What had nativists implied that Catholics should give up? (iould you say, then, 
that jews and Catholics were being asked to pay the same price for 
Americanization? If so, w^ lt was it? 

Nativists had demanded that (iatholics give up loyalty to the Pope and to their 
Universal (ihiirch. In the case of the Jews, the demand was often expressed in 
in>patience wi^h ethnic peculiarities, linguistic diversity, and political 
nonconformity. Sometimes, however, pressure for conversion to (ihristianity 
was also gr^at. In effect, then, both (Catholic and Jew were being asked by some 
to surrender major portions their own religious heritage. And this request 
Crme in a nation made up of various religious heritages and traditions. 
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Anti-Semitism 

As you discuss aiUi-Semitism, the following should be considered, 

1, Wliy is anti-Semitism fundamentally anti-Chi istian? 

The hatred of the anti-Semite directly contradicts the love ethic of Christianity, 
Prejudice strikes at the foundations of a common brotherhood derived from a 
single Fatherhood, Therefore, anti-Semitism is a denial of the Christian view of 
both human and divine relationships, 

2, Rabbi Gilbert no^es that anti-Semites allude to the threat of "Jewish bankeis" 
and ^Jewish Communists," 

a. If an anti-Semite warned of the above, would the charge be self- 
contradictory? Why or why not? 

b. To whom might the "bankers" charge appeal? To whom might the 
"Communists" charge appeal? 

The beliefs that *Jews control the business world and are only interested in 
profit-making" and that *Jews are usually radical and socialist (or Communist)" 
constitute a contradiction that mrely bothers anti-Semites. They will criticize 
Jewish capitalism but not capitalism. They will praise hard work and success in 
business except when the hardworking, successful businessman is a Jew, The 
charge that Jews control business appeals to the "h ,ve nots" and the Vould 
haves" in a society that can use Jews (as a group) a^i a whipping-boy. Likewise, 
'^Communism" provides an excuse for all of one's own failures and society's ills. 

In the discussion, students should be helped to see the irrational and 
contradictory nature of such charges. Recognition of logical inconsistency ; < 
first step toward abandonment of stereotypes, 

3, Both religious and racial anti-Semitism are referred to. What do these 
modifiers mean? What other types might exist? To whom would these types 
appeal? 

Anti-Semitism appeals to many persons who also harbor prejudices against 
blacks, Asians, Catholics, or "foreigners," Highly prejudiced people, or bigots, 
sometimes have singular personality traits that help explain their biases. 
Individuals who have experienced frustration or rejection may have difficulty 
in understanding the complexities of society. They may look around for an easy 
explanation of their difficulties, The explanation often lies with others— those 
of another group. People may be classified as "we" (who are good) and "they" 
(who are evil). Sometimes, "they" is ill-defined. But at other times a 
recognizable ethnic or religious group well serves as "they," As a minority 
group often displaying superior abilities, Jews have been"they" in many 
societies for many centuries. 

Religious anti-Semitism stems from Christian doctrine, the main theme 
being (1) the diaspora as (iod's scattering of the Jews as punishment for the 
crucifixion ofjesus; (2) the "degenerate state" of Judaism in the time of Jesus, 
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and (3) the crime of deicide.* Ethnocentrism is conjinon to human groups the 
world oven Usually, though, it is based upon cultural rather than biological 
differences. In the nineteenth century, race and nationality began to be 
confused, and some races were said tcbe superior This supposed superiority 
(especially in a natural ability to rule) was used to justify imperialistic ventures. 
When Germans lauded themselves as superior racial types, the Jews in their 
midst were viewed as an inferior race. The horrors of Nazi Germany were 
manifestations of a racist philosophy. America, too, thought in terms of 
superior "stocks*^ in the restrictive immigration law of 1924. 

Anti-Semitism may be political: "The Jews want power." It may be economic: 
"They control all the businesses.'* It may be cultural: The jews don't act like we 
do." All these ways of fostering resentment, and other ways as well, may be 
added to the racial-religious biases noted above.'^ 

4. According to Gilbert's quote from H. A. Overstreet, of what are too many 
Americans guilty? Explain. 

Too many Americans are passive concerning anti-Semitism. They ;Jlow it to 
exist. By not speaking out against anti-Semitism many Americans are guilty of 
aiding the anti-Semite. Also, by their own behavior, some people show that they 
think Jews are different from other Americans. This behavior creates a social 
situation in which aggressive anti-Semitism is encouraged. 

5. Following Overstreet\s hints, how can Americans eliminate anti-Semitism? 

Americans must examine their own attitudes and behavior to see if they harbor 
traces of anti-Semitism, traces that help create a social sanction for prejudice. 
When people awake to their own role in fostering anti-Semitism, they should 
then consciously strive to change their own behavior. With this done, the 
chances of eliminating anti-Semitism will be increased. 



Jews and Judaism 

1. How do you understand the expression relifpous civilization} 

Students are asked to reflect upon the difference between religion and religious 
civilization, Kiiplan offers a line that will help students in discussion make a 
distinction: "If )udaism is to mean that which unites Jews into an identifiable 
and distinct group. . . 



1. Sit Isaar. The Trnvhinif of Omtmpi \\\ \\\v sliidnil voliiuu'. Also svv Arilnn (iillnMi, The Vadaiu 
Cuinidl (W(l (he /nos. Clm-laiul: World Puhlisliin|T Coinpaiiv I9()K. 

2. For furilu r iiratninil. svv Hunt. Maiiritr \\ aiui Laiiri iuc K. Mriialt. Tearhiu^ lli^h School SonnI 
Simlifs, Chapter 1« "Fiohli'inaiir Anas of Culture: Ran- and Miiioiity C.ioup Relations," New York, 
l%8. 
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2. Wliat three coiiieiiipoiai y problems does Kiiplaii hope to solve for American 
Jews? 

The three problems thai Kaplan hopes lo solve for AiiUM icaii Jews are (1) ihe 
sense ofidenlity of today's Jews with past generations, (2) ihe iiuerpreiuiion of 
tradition to make it compatible with naturalism and the ethical conception of 
nationalism, and (3) the accommodation of Jewish diversity with the survival of 
Jewish life and its influence upon human life in general, 

3, Judging from the passage given here, what are some of the "universal human 
values" you would expect Kaplan to support? 

Students are asked to make inferences from this hriel passage. In the class 
discussion, the teacher might help students explore the following possibilities 
ill relation to Kaplan's position: (a) Justice, (b) equality, (c) the dignity of the 
individual personality, (d) religious and civil liberty, (e) cooperation, (f) one's 
own cultural traditions, and (g) pluralism. 



Eastern Orthodoxy In America 

Eastern Orthodoxy is America's fourth largest religious group. Many of the 
problems of Amei icani/ation that were experienced by earlier immigrants also 
faced the Orthodox faithful in the twentieth century How to preserve religious 
institutions and still enter the mainstream of American life proved difficult for 
many. Fortunately Eastern Orthodox immigrants have generally been spared the 
vigorous opposition of the nativist and the anti-Semite, 

The student text presents an overview of orthodoxy in America and then 
focuses upon a phenomenon of central concern to all American religious grcmps. 
The ecumenical moveinent — a move toward cooperation and even unity — among 
(Christian churches has forced church members tc inquire into their traditional 
relationship with other religious groups. Such inquiry often involves questioning 
the relevance or importance of doctrines, practices, and institutions. Within a 
single denomination, as well as among the several denominations, concerned 
clergy and laity have taken a variety of positions on the ecumenical movement. 
The stances of two eminent Orthodox leaders reflect a typic al line-up on the 
ecumenical question. 

When discussing Eastern Orthodoxy and ecumenism the following should he 
considered, 

1. Why would the question of relations with other churches he a "new problem" 
to most Orthodox immigrants? 

Most Orthodox immigrants came from countrii s where there was no religious 
pluralism. In many cases. Orthodoxy was (he established or state religion. This 
was true in Russia until 1917. Members of other religions such as Jews or 
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Roman Catholics often suffered political or social disabilities. In other 
countries the Orthodox church was relegated to an inferior status. This was 
true in the Ottoman Empire. In still other countries, such as Yugoslavia, 
conflict between adherents to Eastern Orthodoxy and Western Catholicism was 
common. In all these cases cooperation among religious groups was certainly 
the exception, not the rule. 

2. What is the central theme of Archbishop lakovos' message? To whom is he 
addressing the message? Why? 

Aichbishop lakovas slates that church unity can be realized only if individual 
Chrisdans commit themselves to it. It is a mi.ssion that "Christians have been 
assigned to fulfill." *The least we can do is to see and understand church unity 
as a Divine Call, as a sacred duty, and as the fulfillment of the gospel itself, of 
which we must be the servants." 

lakovos* sermon is addressed to more than those in St. Patrick's (]athedral. 
He is calling upon all Christians to find the true meaning in unity, and to work 
for that unity. lakovos knows that the efforts of church leaders and 
organizations are not enough to bring real unity. Christian unity can come only 
from the heart. 

3. What is the basic argument of Metropolitan Philaret? Why does he oppose 
cooperation among different churches? What role does "canon law'' play? 
Students may need to consult an encyclopedia for the meaning of canon law. 

Philaret argues that the participation by lakovos in ecumenical ventures is 
entirely out of order. lakovos, he says, is violating church canons. He is 
rejecting the teachings (as is Patriarch Athenagoras) of the Holy fathers. This 
activity of lakovos only serves to confuse the faithful and mi.slead "those who 
are *without\" 

Philaret opposes these ecumenical ventures because he sees this as 
compromising the Church. His position is that the Orthodox is the "only One 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. . . The Christian task of the faithful 
should be to bring the heterodox into the church, not to compromise with 
them. The Metropolitan refers to traditions and divine dogmas (unalterable 
truths from Cod) that cannot be compromised. 

4. Do you feel that lakovos anticipated the criticism of Philaret? If so, how? 

Archbishop lakovos was aware of the opposition to efforts at church unity. He 
notes that "We do not like even for the sake of Christ to reexamine our own 
confessional traditions and disciplines." Also, his definition of church unity 
(from St. Epiphanius of Cyprus) seems to obviate the arguments of those 
opposing church unity. 

5. (]ould one say that Philaret and Rabbi Schechter share concerns? Why or why 
not? 
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Philaret and Rabbi Schecbter were both concerned that vital elements of their 
faiths might be compromised, thus changing the nature of their religious 
traditions. Philaret .sees value in the traditions .set down by the church fathers; 
Schechter sees values in Judaism's "glorious heritage." Both are concerned 
about what might be lost, not so much about what might be gained. 

The two situations differ, however. Schechter favors Americanization; he 
feels that Jews can be American and still retain the traditional institutions of 
faith. Philaret does not favor ecumeni.sm; he sees this movement as 
incompatible with Orthodoxy. Thus do Philaret and Schechter take different 
stands with respect to the i.ssue each faces. 

6. How is the "dialogue" of lakovos and Philaret illustrative of the problems facing 
other American churche.s? Can you give any example.s? 

The Eastern Orthodox fomily is not the only one beset by di.ssent over 
que.stions of church cooperation. Various Prote.stant proposals of mergers in 
America have provoked disagreement among clergy and laity. Some proposals 
have been rejected or delayed, while others have been approved. Examples of 
the latter include the reunion of northern and southern Methodists in 1939, 
the joining of the Evangelical and Reformed Church with the 
Congregationalists in 1957, and the formation in 1962 of the Lutheran Church 
in America out of .several smaller bodies. Since 1962, the Con.sultation on 
Church Union has brought together a number of Protestant bodies— including 
Methodist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Disciples, and the United Church of 
Christ — to di.scuss possible church union. Some large Protestant groups, such 
as the Baptists and Lutherans, are not involved in the Consultation on Church 
Union. So a variety of positions on church unity can be seen here as well as in 
the confrontation between Archbishop lakovos and Metropolitan Philaret. 
Serious theological and philosophical differences as well as historical and 
cultural Considerations often obstruct moves toward unity among Protestants. 
Obviously the difficulties multiply when Protestants and Orthodox and Roman 
Catholics all talk of a common church. 



The Orient in America 



In America pluralism has been treated thus far as the meeting of Protestant and 
other than Protestant religious traditions from the West. But religions from the 
East— Oriental faiths— came to America with their adherents. The numbers of 
believers in Oriental faiths was small, reflecting the trickle of immigration. But in 
the 1970.S. Americans were struck by the realization that Hindui.sm, Buddhism, 
and Islam were American religious traditions— u aditions with believers who were 
a presence in many if not all American communities. 
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The discussion of this section might involve students identifying signs of the 
presence of Oriental religions in their communities or localities. Such a presence 
is a grand opportunity for students to invite guest speakers or to collect oral 
history. The focus should be upon (1) the presence of Oriental religions through 
immigradon of adherents, and (2) upon the appeal of these religious traditions 
and the winning of converts. 

Patterns of Pluralism 

America's pluralistic religious community presents a confusing picture to those 
who study it. In this section of the study the picture is clarified for students. 
Statistical information is presented in the form of charts. The primary purpose of 
this section is to have students (1) know the size and division of America's 
religious population, and (2) relate this information to previous learnings in 
order to make generalizations about the development of the present pattern of 
pluralism. Discussion of this section should be brief and should set the stage for 
the next section, which looks at the problems of religious pluralism in modern 
America, 

Compare the information in Table II with Table 1. 

a. What does this tell us about the success of nativism? 

b. What generalizations could you make about the growth of the various 
denominations? What might account for the great changes in proportional 
strength? 

Nativism obviously failed to keep America's religious pattern the same that it 
was around 1850. Table I shows that in 1820 American churches were almost all 
Protestant. While nativists might have once claimed that America was a 
Protestant nation, the claim is certainly not valid today. (It should be pointed 
out, however, that the figures used represent actual church affiliation. ) 

Students should be encouraged to speculate about the reasons for the 
changes in America's religious pattern. They should consider colonial 
backgrounds, immigration, the nature of American liberty, patterns of 
settlement in the West, evangelical effectiveness, social prestige, doctrinal 
distinctives, and so on. 



Problems of Pluralism 

After tracing the course of America's religious phiralisin, examining the issues 
accompanying its growth, and surveying its present pattern, we now turn to an 
investigation of the meaning of phiralism. What problems does pluralism present 
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for religion today? What pioblems does pluralism hold for the future of religion 
in America? In this section we shall explore these vital considerations. 

The discussion questions will require students to apply all they may know about 
religion and society. This in-depth discussion may well rai.se more issues than it 
settles, which is as it .should be. There arc no pat answers to the persistent 
problems we have raised. Neither .should teachers expect agreement among the 
.students on the framing of the problem or on their suggested re.solution. 

The problems of pluralism often focus upon public school policy i.ssues. 
Students are asked to con.sider two Supreme Court cases as examples of tho.se 
pioblems: Kngky. Vitale, 1962, and Muellerx. Allen, 1983. 



Englev. Vitale, 1962: 

1. What is meant by "the E.stabli.shnient Clau.se"? 

Students should reread Amendment I in the Con.stitution. Have them identify 
the E.stablishment Clause. 

2. Why, in the Supreme Coi-.rt's opinion, did the framers of the Constitution 
adopt this Amendment? 

The Bill of Rights were advocated by the Anti-Federalists and were added in the 
ratification pioce.ss. Students .should see that the Aniendment.s, including the 
first Amendment, were limits on the power of the federal government, now 
extended to the .states. What was at i.ssue in this case? How was the 
Establi.shment Clause involved? What counted, in the Supreme Court's 
thinking, as a violation of the First Amendment's Establi.shment Clau.se? 



Mueller V. Allen, 1983: 

1. In your opinion, why might it be difficult to draw a line between what is 
"established" (that is, government .supported) and what is not? 

To aid students in drawing lines the teacher might offer .some pos.sible 
government activities: buses, textbooks, teachers of secular subjects, free-rent 
buildings, health clinics, athletic facilities, tax-credits, tax-free cla.s.sroom 
buildings, and similar aid to private, sectarian schools. 

2. What do you understand by the "TVA yard.stick" (Tennessee Valley Authority)? 
Is this analogy usefid? Is it convincing? 

The TVA was a Creat Depression program in the 19.'?()s. The federal 
government, in concert with state govei imients, provided funds for the 
economic developmeiu of this poor region. The TVA produced low-cost 
electricity and other benefits to iiuprove the quality of life of citizens and to 
promote fin ther private .sector economic growth. 
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One argumentation strategy is the use of analogy. Here the Supreme Court 
uses TVA as an analogy for aiding private education with public funds. Students 
need to decide first if the analogy fits, Aie the Mueller case and the TVA 
situation parallel? Then, students decide whether the argument is convincing. 
The teacher should lead students in deciding this second question by providing 
analogies: Would the TVA analogy be convincing if the Mueller case involved 
public aid to Black Muslim schools or aid to education in less mainline 
religious activities? 



Suggested Activities 

Written Assignment 

1. What events in American history and what contemporary issues illustrate the 
unavoidable tensions between Judaeo-Christian faith and secula»^ society? 
Compile a list of these events and issues. 

The list is designed for average or below-average students. Much teacher 
direction should be given, as students will require other sources of information. 
The school library should be used. When the list of events and issues is compiled, 
help students explain how each is an example of the tensions that have been 
defined. Following are some possible examples for the list. 

The Scopes Trial evolution-teaching controversy 
Jehovah's Witness flag salute controversy 
Government birth control programs 
Conscientious objection to the draft 
Amish refusal to send children to school 
Suits against school prayer 
Parents refusing medical treatment for children 
The closing of liquor stores on Sunday 

2. A research paper should be undertaken only by above-average students. They 
should begin work on it early in the study, and two weeks should be allotted for 
its completion. Information provided in the student text should serve as a 
starting point for the investigation. The paper should include an explanation 
of the melting pot and cultural pluralism theories and how well each of these 
fits the American scene. Hypotheses regarding the role of religion in terms of 
other factors should be offered in determining that America should be 
pluralist rather than a melting pot. 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, American social 
philosophers spoke of the United States as the great melting pot. More recently, 
social philosophers speak of cultural pluralism. Investigate the reasons for this 
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change in labels. Wliat role does religion play if any in this change oflabels? Were 
other factors more or less important than religion? 

Questions for Further Research 

The following areas of investigaiion are suggested for students who wish to do 
additional re search, 

L The Ecumenical Movement in America 

a. What is it? How or when did it start? 

b. What are the principal mergers of the twentieth century? 

c. What are the major arguments for or against church union? (You may 
explain the position of a single group if you wish. ) 

2, The Jewish Community 

a. Who are America's Jews? 

b. What are the divisions of American Judaism? 

c. What is the relationship between Jewish and Christian organizations? 

d. What is the relationship between American Jewry and Israel? 

e. What information can you find about the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews? 



Vocabulary 



acquiesce 

adherent 

affirm 

assimilation 

aver 

avow, disavow 

bigot 

canon 

desecration 

diametric 

echelon 

efface 

ethnic 

exhortation 



extirpate 

fanaticism 

ghetto 

gullibilit)' 

harangue 

influx 

iota 

irreconcilable 

mandatory 

ostracism 

paradox 

pernicious 

pragmatic 

precedent 



propagate 

prudent 

quota 

refute 

sanction 

sanctuary 

solicitude 

sovereignty 

subversive 

tangible, intangible 

temporal 

transcend 

viruleiu 
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PATHWAYS TO plurai lsm presents materials to help students 
explore the role of religion in the development of American history. 
Well-chosen readings, plus a generous use of photographs and 
maps, make this a valuable and timely supplement for high sch(X)l 
courses in social studies, humanities, or religion. The first six units 
are also appropriate for use in eighth grade American history classes. 

• PAI HWAYS K) PLURALISM uses a reflective approach to the 
Study — not the practice — of religion. 

• The authors are experienced educators in the fields of social 
studies, history, and religion. 

• The leacher's Guide provides useful background information, 
classroom discussion questions and possible answers, plus 
suggested activities both oral and written. 

• PATHWAYS ro PLURALISM meets recommendations of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Cun iculum Development in 
"Religion in the Curriculum; A Report from the ASCI) Panel 
on Religion in the Curriculum." 




